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Why Use The Macmillan Pocket Classics? 


Because, in addition to the merits of the 
books, you can secure SERVICE 





SERVICE TO THE TEACHER 


Our complete list of titles (nearly 200) provides the widest possible latitude in 
choice of classics. 

Our editorship guarantees the highest quality of notes and explanations. 

Our growing list of Outline Studies is a special aid to teachers. 


SERVICE TO PUPILS 


The size of the classics is the most convenient to carry. 

The excellent binding enables the pupil to make a permanent addition te his library 
of the world’s choicest literature. 

The modest price is the pupil’s financial gain. 


FIVE NEW TITLES HAVE JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
Selected from the Modern Readers’ Chaucer translated by John Tatlock and 
Percy MacKaye, and edited for school use by Carl W. Ziegler 


Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake 
Edited by Charles Harlow Raymond of Lawrenceville School 


Eliot’s Adam Bede 


Edited by Samuel W, Patterson, of New York Training School for Teachers 


Churchill’s Richard Carvel 


Edited by H.G. Paul of the University of Illinois 


Addams’ Twenty Years at Hull-House 
Edited by Eva Warner Case of Manual Training High School, Kansas City 


48 CENTS 


Write for ‘‘Pocket Classics Contents Catulogue’’ 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Success or Failure! Which? 


Educators agree that a pupil succeeds or fails in 
his studies according to his ability to read. If 
he reads intelligently he will succeed. If he is 
unable to grasp quickly the thought he will fail 


THE SILENT READERS 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


/ WINSTON > 


This series of six books for grades third to eighth provides the 
necessary technique to teach pupils to read with understanding; 
to read with speed and accuracy. The Silent Readers solve the 
problem of thought-getting and teach pupils how to study. 


Tests given to thousands of pupils show the remarkable 
improvement in reading ability by all using these 
books. The results achieved in Allentown and 
Coatesville are typical and indisputable. 





Send for results of these tests and descriptive literature 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 

















CHICAGO 1006-1016 ARCH STREET DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
~ FOR TEXTBOOKS V, 




















The Anchor and The Dolphin 
the sign of 
The Aldine Group of Textbooks 














ALDINE, whether attached to a Language Book, a 
Reader, or a Speller, long since came to have a special significance. The term 
suggests at once, not merely a particular publication or method; it suggests al- 
so and first of all character and quality. ALDINE is generally accepted as a 
synonym for sympathetic understanding of pupils and teachers, practical help- 
fulness, originality, progress, and all-around superiority. The longer the term 
Aldine and the books to which it is attached are used, the stronger becomes the 
association of its synonyms. There is a reason for this. Aldine books are 
never allowed to grow old. They are kept under constant revision. Aldine is 
always Aldine. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Temple University 





Broad and Montgomery Avenue 


Phone, Diamond 0631 Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College, School of Commerce 


Professional Schools—Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Chiropody 


School of Music, University High 
School 


Training School for Nurses 





Send for Bulletin 


January, 1924 











VITALIZE YOURENGLISH 


By using Deffendall’s 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized - classroom activity to 
your school work. 

BOOK I. = Grades VII-VIII...... $ .70 
BOOK Il. Grade IX............. .80 
Ten projects toa year. Plenty of grammar. 
Did you ever see A REALLY INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC? Here it is: 


First Book in Arithmetic: 





Graces iV ens. seo:s:criesarescce eles $ .70 
Junior High School Arithmetic: 
Grades VIIEVIID: «os.0605 cece ee -80 


By Harry Brooks, of the Boston Public Schools 
Improvements in teaching for which 
these arithmetics stand are: 





The Socialized Recitation 
A Highly Inductive Method 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 

















A FREE NOTEBOOK 


In current topics is provided for every stu- 
dent using 


Looseleaf Current Topics 








This enables your class to have a permanent 
textbook in current topics. Lessons may be 
reviewed when needed and for reference pur- 
poses these lessons are invaluable. This meth- 
od of teaching current topics enables you 
to get the best results. 


Send for a sample lesson to-day 





Looseleaf Current Topics . 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


Please send sample lessons in current topics 


Dhave os..28 pupils in my class 








Address 














YOUR CHILDREN DESERVE GOOD ART 





Our Picture Studies, chosen 
from the best of the world’s art 
by one of the most successful 
supervisors in the country, pro- 
vide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the 
grades. 


Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the grade 
in which you are interested 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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What Bos the Last 
Bell Mean to You? 


S THE last bell to you a welcome bell? Or 
do outside worries crowd around you: how to 
freshen a blouse for to-morrow, what to wear 

to a patron-teachers’ meeting, how to save for a 
needed suit, how to find time for study in order to 
qualify for $20 more a month next term? 


Yet that last bell can mean freedom from such 
worries, for through a Woman’s Institute Course, 
using spare minutes only, you can gain the knowl- 
edge to merit a salary increase in a few months, 
and lovely, attractive clothes almost from the first. 


In those nightly fifteen or twenty minutes usually 
devoted to mending and pressing, you can be shap- 
ing brocaded blouses, alluring frocks of twill, char- 
meen, vellona with the exquisite finish, graceful 
flares and color-flashes shop costumes achieve. 
You can have three times as many clothes as now, 
of finer, more durable fabrics and lovelier lines. 
You can start making charming things without a 
lesson’s delay—so swiftly, so vividly does Institute 
guidance summon costume skill! 


An attractive booklet, “Making Beautiful 
Clothes,” details the Institute’s way to gain lovely 
things and early advancement, no matter how 
limited your present salary. Won’t you send a 
letter, card, or this coupon, so that we can start 
this booklet to you in the very next mail? 


--= =~ — — 


WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
| Dept. 58-C, Scranton, Penna. 


| Without cost or obligation, please send me ,a copy of your 
48-page booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes. I am most 
| intere sted in learning: 


0 How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
| (J How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 
How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
| How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
( How to Become a Successful Milliner 
| OU The Art of Successful Cookery 


RMN ai asia ded ceca scdvea cide ienceata cam baanakeriaailvedsarasiaipecarendiamisestansteats | 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


| 
| Adares spancdeess Pid sunsudeiadeesVesapincenssontes aitiss ‘ - | 
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Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 





Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


= Coffee Exhibit was designed 
especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 


There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (sepia) 

10—“‘Cup-testing’’ Coffee (sepia) 

11—Map of World, Showing Coffee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search’ Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of fifty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing fifty cents. Please send 
me the Coffee School Exhibit. 


Name. 





So ee 


fT, Ra PRE nar 


on oa oe ae aoe cone oo ea a a So Som ee coy come come come same ea 
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The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at 
the Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the 
school world. Tells story of world’s news in interesting understandable 
N ATION AL way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to 
keep well informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 
WEEKLY tions and i isa mine of information. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons. 
Regular price Of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have it on trial 13 weeks sn only 15 cents. 
15 CENT Ss Ask for current events circular and Lpects rates for school club copies. Addres 
HE PATHFINDER, 596 Langdon Sta., “Washington, D.C. 


SE a a a aaa 2 SSeS | 2 AIC a a 
9 . 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

“I want promotion and salary.’”’ Through the ‘Albert”’ 

many thousands have sought and found. Why not you? 

Send for booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business.”’ Best schools 


39th YEAR our clients. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 




































a ee BRANCH OFFICES: 
ROCKY IVT TEACHERS’ 


Portland, Ore., N. W. Bank Bldg. 
AGENCY Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exch. 
Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 


SNUFFLING HEAD COLDS 


cleared up quickly by 
applying in the nos- 
trils antiseptic, healing 


“Inentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


410 U.S. Nar. BANK BLDG.DENVER. COLO. 
WM. KUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. 











ee 
“Cash Pri 
*300-Cash Prizes’ 
COMPETITION OPEN TO TEACHERS 
for Best Educational Motion Picture Scenarios— 
Prize-winning scenario to be filmed and distrib- 
uted to American schools. For details of contest write 
THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATIO N, INC, 
806 West Chica 
A National ‘ergiation of American Educators 























THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPOEDIA 


Revised‘ Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. On the ‘‘Approved” List for use 
in Graded Schools and High Schools. Immediate delivery of full set, express 
prepaid. Payment may be divided over one or two school years, if desired. 


Free Booklet of Sample Pages sent on request. 


(When writing please mention the ‘‘Pennsylvania School Journal’’) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., INC., Publishers 


1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 443 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools 
D Se 
: Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 
s leading to 
1. Normal School Certificate 
2. Standard Certificate 





3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 
Bloomsburg Kutztown (special courses in Library). 
G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
California 
er ‘Lock Haven 
John A. Entz, Principal. : Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 
Cheyney 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 

Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal. 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 

Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 

C. C. Crawford, Principal. 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence). 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
C. H. Gordiner, Principal. 


Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 


wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum<standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 

























Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for 
recreation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 
Catalogs on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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THE WENTWORTH-SMITH 
School Arithmetics 


Books One, Two and Three 


In this series the new type of arith- 
metic is presented at its best. It is 
modern and interesting yet sane and 
free from fads. Practical problems, 
and short efficient methods, appli- 
cable to actual business practice, 
make arithmetic an effective tool for 
future service. Projects which put 
new principles into practice as they 
are learned give the child a motive 
for study by connecting his work 
with interesting activities. Ingen- 
iously varied drills and reviews, care- 
ful gradation, and standardized tests, 
insure sound and thorough work. 





GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Ave. New York 


TRAVEL ABROAD 
IN 1924 


June to Septem ber 





Our European Summer School Offers: 


University leadership 


Itineraries in Greece, Italy 
and Northern Europe. 


Scholarships for teachers of 
the Classics, Art and 
History. 





Write for details 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
27 Boyd Street - NEWTON, MASS. 











ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An accredited college, with an excellent 
record 


A very healthful and beautiful school home 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


FIVE FULLY APPROVED COLLEGE COURSES 


A. B. Course in Education for teachers in general 
B. S. Teachers’ Course in Commercial Education 
. B. General Liberal Arts Course 
B. S. in Finance and Commerce 
B. 8S. College Science Course 
this lege 
You will be 
Pleased 


SPRING NORMAL AND SUMMER SESSION 


A _ State-approved Teachers’ College for Teachers 
General and Commercial Education a_ specialty 
6-8 S.H. credit during Spring Normal 
8-12 S.H. in Summer _ Session 
Rates are very moderate 
Very strong Faculty 
An up-to-date 
College 


Spring Normal Opens May 5—Summer Session Opens 
June 16, 1924 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 














Woodburn & Moran’s 
The American Community 
Just Published 
Anew Eighth Grade Civics, showing the reasons 
why things are as they are in our local, state and 
national governments. Intensely interesting in 
method of presentation, uniquely illustrated. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


Nationally adopted because of the freshness 
and vigor of theauthor’s style and their unbiased 
attitude toward historical, political and religious 
questions. 

The Makers of America—5th grade 


toA ican History—6th grade 
Elementary American History—7th pe 8th grades 


Horace Mann Readers 
By actual test have shown that they save time 


in the teaching of reading. Teacher’s Editions, 
Word, Phonogram and Phrase Cards. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Understanding is the keynote of this series. 
The pupil cannot proceed unless he understands 
howto proceed. He readily learns to doarithme- 
tic ‘from the inside out.’’ Reviews are frequent, 
problems numerous, oral work constant. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue - - New York 


Pennsylvania Representative 
J. W. IRWIN, Box 4078, West Philadelphia 
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The former consisted only of the joyless drill, drill of pointer 
and tuning fork. 

Today’s teacher revels in advanced choral composition, including 
excerpts from oratorio and opera; orchestral music by the pupils 
themselves; and the study of Music Appreciation through hearing 
the world’s greatest masterpieces on the Victrola. 

All these fields require much research for informational and 
historical material concerning great composers and their composi- 
tions. Teachers will find “What We Hear in Music,” by Anne Shaw 
Faulkner, a veritable treasure-trove for daily reference and class use. 

For High School Music History and Appreciation, there is no 
book yet published that can be compared as a class text. 

“What We Hear in Music” is for sale by all dealers in Victor 
products, or will be sent direct, postpaid, for $1.15. Your school 
library is incomplete without a copy of “What We Hear in Music.” 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, New Jersey 
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Our Common Educational Objectives* 


J. GEORGE BECHT 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


TO THE SUPERINTENDENTS: 


OU have been asked to assemble on this 
occasion for the purpose of consider- 
ing, in conference, some of the prob- 

lems which daily confront us in our several 
fields of work and to indicate objectives in 
which we may have common interests. You 
are administrative officers of the Common- 
wealth in its relation to the public schools. It 
is not our purpose to set up in detail a formal 
program, but rather to propose a few leading 
subjects around which a general discussion 
may appropriately center. I am sure I reflect 
the opinion of the members of the Department 
when I say that we are exceedingly anxious 
to have your counsel so that whatever admin- 
istrative procedures emanate from the Depart- 
ment may be in measurable accord with your 
best thought and judgment. 


I do not affect to believe that we shall in- 
vent any panaceas, nostrums or cure-alls. I 
have lived long enough and have had enough 
experience to have learned, I hope, that patent 
medicine expedients are only temporary at 
best, whether applied in the field of medicine 
or in teaching. If education and life were 
static, then definitely and highly specialized 
organizations dealing with them could secure 
immediate concrete results. Such organiza- 
tion is effective in the physical world. It 
is not so in the realm of the spirit. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the 
Standard Oil Company and the United States 
Steel Company are examples of gigantic con- 
cerns with highly specialized, scientifically 
conceived organizations. The product of these 
is material. The carrying of passengers, 
transporting freight, digging oil wells or 
purifying oil are mechanical products. A 
shoe factory in its division of labor may, in 
its management, be organized to the last de- 





* Delivered November 26, 1923, before the Superin- 
tendents’ Conference at Harrisburg. 


No. 3 


tail so that one man may make a fortieth or 
a fiftieth of a shoe. He passes the result of 
his labor to another, who adds his fraction and 
so on through the process until the product 
is complete. Detail management and organi- 
zation in these instances are attained with 
comparative ease. 


The product that grows out of the organ- 
ized system of schools is of an entirely dif- 
ferent character. It makes our problem a 
more difficult one. The achievement and ac- 
complishment in this realm are, of course, in- 
finitely higher and more difficult than in any 
other of life’s activities. 

I think we can, at the very outset, get to- 
gether on common ground in recognizing a 
few general principles which apply very 
definitely to all educational endeavor. One 
of these is that education is a matter of life, 
that life is dynamic and not static and that 
different life conditions obtain in different 
places. If life were static, our problems would 
be easy. We could then set forth creed and 
formula and live and work by them with 
reasonable assurance that a very definite prod- 
uct of our thought and our action would 


result. But life is constantly changing 
—“every day is a fresh beginning— 
every day is the world made new.” It is very 


important, therefore, that organization, wheth- 
er in the State, in the county or in the local 
district, shall be reasonably elastic, so that, 
when the need appears, it may adjust itself 
to the ever changing current of human action. 


To the elastic principle of organization may 
be added the principle that certain minimum 
essentials need to be given first attention in 
the work of instruction, the real purpose for 
which all schools are maintained, and that 
these need to be emphasized in the elementary 
years of the child’s school life. If this is done 
all of the children of the Commonwealth may 
acquire such tools of learning as will enable 
them to continue their education and may build 
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up such social ideals and habits as will make 
them public spirited citizens. 

In establishing a system of public schools 
in the State, the constitution very wisely pro- 
vided that each local unit of organization can, 


beyond a definite minimum, have as_ good 
schools as it chooses to have. As superinten- 
dents, you represent these local units. I am 


relying on your initiative as educational lead- 
ers to join in the deliberations of this confer- 
ence so that we may definitely and wisely go 
forward with the work of the free public 
school system of the Commonwealth. 

From the point of view of administration, 
there are several common objectives. As a de- 
sirable first objective, every child ought to 
have a proper place in a school room with ap- 
pointments that minister to his health, his 
work and his happiness. So long as thousands 
of children are crowded into insanitary and 
poorly-equipped school buildings, much labor 
lies ahead of us. 

Secondly, every child ought to be in regular 
attendance. Irregularity in attendance inter- 
feres with the orderly progress of the school. 
Irregularity, through indifference of parent 
or child, has a demoralizing effect upon the 
child. Legitimate causes for absence are recog- 
nized in the law. Public sentiment in most 
parts of the State has developed so that of- 
ficial intervention in the matter of attendance 
has been reduced to a comparatively low point. 
It may be that we shall not be able at a very 
early day to dispense entirely with the at- 
tendance officer, but we ought gradually to 
reach the point where the duties of the attend- 
ance officer will be reduced to a minimum and 
the teacher and superintendent relieved of 
much of the detail of record keeping. There 
will always be a submerged group for whom 
drastic action may be necessary, but our ob- 
jective is to make the school attractive and to 
develop a sense of responsibility in parent- 
hood so that the child will be in the school un- 
der circumstances that are removed from the 
idea of intervention. 

A third worthy objective should be a prop- 
erly qualified, competent and adequately paid 
teaching force. This is no doubt the most 
crucial problem in the whole range of admin- 
istrative procedure. The first step in the 
direction of increased salaries, following the 
World War, was the passage of the Wood- 
ruff Act, which added twenty-five per cent to 
the salaries of the public school teachers. Be- 
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cause of the prevailing low salaries at the time, 
twenty-five per cent, though it seemed a con- 
siderable increase, was in effect not so large 
as it seemed. It was, therefore, necessary to 
supplement that in a subsequent Legislature 
by the passage of the Edmonds Act, which 
provided reasonably adequate salaries for the 
different groups of teachers, and such increases 
were based upon standard qualifications. 

In the matter of certification the objective 
is, of course, the granting of certificates to 
those only who are properly trained and quali- 
fied for the work. Due to the stimulus of larg- 
er salaries, large numbers of teachers have 
availed themselves of the many opportunities 
offered for making additional preparation. So 
large was the number making such demands, 
and so varied the agencies which provided this 
training that we have discovered, in a good 
many instances, that the standard of work has 
been allowed to fall to a lamentably low level. 
It was simply impossible to supervise the work 
of eighteen thousand teachers in the various 
institutions and summer classes and it is now 
known that some of the work taken by student 
teachers was merely a makeshift. The ex- 
tension work and summer school work must 
be maintained at a level comparable to the 
work in residence of a reputable institution or 
agency. If it is not thus maintained, our 
scheme of certification must inevitably result 
in lowering standards. Teachers have some- 
times allowed their desire to secure credits 
to exceed their capacity to receive and 
assimilate the work so that it could be 
effective in their teaching. Some _ teachers 
took so much time for reading, prepara- 
tion and extension work that they were 
not able to give the proper thought and energy 
to the class room work for which they were 
employed. The State Council of Education 
has made some limitations in this direction, but 
there is still a question whether a sufficient 
limitation has been made and it is upon such 
a point as this that your reaction is greatly de- 
sired. 

There is also the very important question as 
to the relation between professional work and 
academic work in the preparation of teachers. 
Lack of content is not an infrequent phrase 
used to describe the limitations of teachers. Of 
course everyone recognizes that it is impossible 
to teach what one does not know. On the other 
hand, one may have a large measure of in- 
formation and yet not be able to develop proper 
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modes of thought in the minds of pupils. It 
is possible to have theory and highly special- 
ized method related to a few projects and in 
this way conceal the limitations of scholar- 
ship. It would seem that these two things— 
content and method—must go hand in hand in 
the process of teacher training. There are, 
no doubt, courses being given in extension 
classes and in institutions where the profes- 
sional side of the work needs to be enlarged 
and expanded through the addition of sub- 
ject matter. 

The normal schools, which form an integral 
part of our system, hold a responsible and 
strategic place in it. They are the training 
camps in which the major part of our public 
school teachers are trained. It’ is, of course, 
presumed that these institutions have high 
ideals as to the product they are to turn out, 
and that they will increasingly lend them- 
selves to devising ways and means for train- 
ing a better and still a better group of teachers. 
Nowhere is the spirit of co-operation more 
needed than in the relation between the super- 
visory forces of the Commonwealth and the 
leaders in the normal school work. 

A phase of our work which needs special 
attention is the matter of elementary educa- 
tion. More pupils are enrolled in the element- 
ary schools than in any other class. Included 
in this group are the children who are today 
attending the nine thousand  one-teacher 
schools in the Commonwealth. Out of this 
group the larger part of our citizenship is be- 
ing developed. It seems that greater emphasis 
than ever before should be placed on the train- 
ing in the elementary grades. There should be 
furnished to our pupils the fundamental tools 
needed in learning, both in school and out of 
school. And in addition, they should be taught 
the essential facts and ideals about our coun- 
try as they are revealed through the life of 
our people. This period of education has been 
well described as the battleground of American 
education. 

A committee of superintendents, co-operat- 
ing with representatives of the Department, 
have in course of preparation a manual 
and course of study for the one-teacher 
schools. This has been so arranged as 
to lay emphasis on such phases of the 
branches of study as may be commonly 
regarded as a minimum for all who can regu- 
larly carry on the work of the elementary 
years. In stressing this field of work, there 
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is no disposition to deal with irrelevant or 
effete subject matter sometimes called funda- 
mental because it is ancient; but to put the 
emphasis on those things in education which 
are the basis of good training, sound and 
wholesome living and which look forward to 
new adjustments and new conditions of life. 
The real school is a forward-looking institu- 
tion that will give to each child at least the 
irreducible minimum of subject matter which 
he ought to know. A school that does this has 
attained a worthy objective and can justify 
the effort and money necessary to main- 
tain it. Since a large number of the school 
population never get beyond the elementary 
grades, they ought to receive such acquisitions 
of knowledge and be trained to such habits of 
life as will serve them well, whether they live 
in the country or city, or in whatsoever work 
they may engage. There is in this field 
a body of knowledge, ideals and attitudes that 
is not only indispensable but that is possible of 
attainment for practically everyone if given 
under the right conditions and with the right 
emphasis. The elementary schools must move 
forward to an emphasis on such fundamentals 
as may be translated to a life and character. 


One of the prime objectives is that of 
helping the local community to find it- 
self. It is the business of the Department of 
Public Instruction to counsel, to advise, to 
consult with, to interpret, to explain programs 
of education and to set up ideals. It is not its 
purpose to obtrude itself on the community but 
to help the community find what is best, see 
what is best and educate the people to demand 
what is best. Herein the superintendent may 
be tremendously helpful to the Department 
and in turn it is hoped that the Department 
may be helpful to the superintendent. There 
are, of course, two points of view with re- 
spect to achievement or accomplishment in the 
local community. Results may be achieved by 
superimposing upon the community certain 
standards or regulations, and by authoritative 
insistence compelling the community to accept 
the standard. That, however, is not generally 
the way of democracy. Such a procedure might 
be more immediately effective and more eco- 
nomic. It must be admitted that democracy 
is not the shortest way to immediate efficiency 
or to economy. Democracies are wasteful. 
Democracies are extravagant, but in the long 
run, substantial, enduring achievement in gov- 
ernment comes only through the processes of 
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educating the people to find themselves and to 
help themselves. Democracies do not achieve 
rapidly. They are slow to move. We, on the 
firing line, become impatient because the peo- 
ple will not respond to our call and yet if we 
believe in democracy we must accept its limi- 
tations. A well-known publicist has said that 
“Democracy, with all its wastes and with all its 
inefficiencies, is still greatly to be preferred to 
an autocracy which in the end subjects and 
subordinates its people and benumbs those who 
ought to think and act for themselves.” 

We have all frequently noted the slow mov- 
ing processes in the approval of loans for public 
schools and for public improvements by a mu- 
nicipality or by a State. The first attempt 
rarely succeeds unless the need is very appar- 
ent, very pressing and the purpose clearly un- 
derstood and fully appreciated. To secure that 
clear understanding and full appreciation is 
the work of education. I have seen school 
loans fail once, twice, thrice, but I do not now 
know one that was ever completely abandoned. 
All the while there was a campaign of edu- 
cation. Men, women and children were think- 


ing and talking. By reason of that thought 
and that discussion, they were being trained 


to the responsibilities of better citizens and 
that, after all, is the end of all our education. 
Government is not an end; school organiza- 
tion is not an end; the school system is not an 
end. School buildings are not ends. These 
are means to the end and there is always the 
obvious danger that we may put a major em- 
phasis on the means because they are immedi- 
ately important. 

The Department of Public Instruction re- 
alizes the transcendent importance of the prob- 
lem of Americanization which includes also 
the wider problem of education for all adults 
in the several communities of the Common- 
wealth. Here again the Department does not 
wish to obtrude but to act as a medium through 
which the influences of all academic life may 
be brought into closer contact with the social, 
civic and economic activities of the communi- 
ties in which public and private school agen- 
cies are located. We recognize that education 
is a continuing process, beginning at the cradle 
and ending at the grave. There is recognition 
_ of this fact as people of all ages are increas- 
ingly allying themselves with every form of 
educational endeavor. 

The movement to carry education to the peo- 
ple is not a new one, though within the past 
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twenty years it has been greatly accelerated 
and within the last few years it has made very 
definite and measurable progress. 

Since education is a continuing process, 
there is every reason why the large out-of- 
school population should be brought into con- 
tact as directly as possible with such agencies 
as will extend to it the best educational advan- 
tages. A survey of any group of people shows a 
large number of adults as well as younger 
men and women capable of doing higher 
grades of work who, for financial or other 
reasons, were compelled to give up _ school 
training at an early age and now would wel- 
come an opportunity to make up their de- 
ficiencies. ; 

Opportunities ought to be provided for this 
great population. Investigation of correspon- 
dence school courses shows a strong desire 
on the part of the people for instruction and 
information. In practically all of the dis- 
cussions concerning “after-war education,” the 
purpose was set forth that existing school 
agencies should extend their work so as to 
include groups of men and women outside of 
regular school tuition. 

There is here a wide field of educational 
endeavor yet untouched. The Department 
of Public Instruction has in mind plans by 
which existing institutions may be employed 
to bring definite and significant educational 
opportunities to the masses of the people. 

Everywhere the movement is on to make 
use of all educational agencies in order that 
people may be taught to think and to work 
effectively. 

Our purpose is so to plan the work of the 
Department that it may serve as the medium 
by which all educational institutions may co- 
ordinate their activities as far and as di- 
rectly as possible with the interests of public 
education and public welfare. 

No other division of our school organization 
has been more responsive to the demands of 
twentieth century living than our public high 
schools. The six-three-three plan of school 
organization is meeting with general accept- 
ance. The junior high school has experienced 
a rapid growth in the larger centers and is now 
beginning to make headway in our rural dis- 
tricts. 

The senior high schools should provide, as 
rapidly as resources permit, varied types of 
training suited to the needs of the various 
groups found in the community. The growth 
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of our high schools has come from an under- 
standing on the part of the public of the ser- 
vice these schools are rendering in the develop- 
ment of trained leaders for our Commonwealth. 
Vocational industrial schools and vocational 
agricultural schools are also giving notable 
service in a large number of communities. 

We are planning to increase as soon as pos- 
sible the facilities of the Department for the 
regular inspection of the high schools of the 
State. I bespeak your cordial co-operation in 
the further development of this important 
branch of the school organization. 

I shall not take your time to speak in de- 
tail upon all phases of our common objectives. 
To do so would be to take more time than is 
at my disposal and would defeat the very 
purpose for which you have been called. There 
is hardly need for me to reiterate the things 
submitted in the declaration of policy issued 
by the Department early in the summer. We 
mean to develop along all of the lines indi- 
cated in that statement. The conservation of 
the child’s health occupies a first place in any 
school program. Vocational education must 
increasingly receive a larger share of our at- 
tention. Special schools, kindergartens and 
special types of education must be provided. 
The school library has become an essential fac- 
tor in school and community life. The rural 
problem with its one-teacher school and its 
consolidated schools will always call for defi- 
nite attention. Music and art are subjects 
of such vital importance in common life that 
they must be recognized at each stage of the 
child’s development. 

The problem of Americanization may well 
challenge our deepest thought for in that prob- 
lem we have in Pennsylvania a critical situ- 
ation. In so far as schools are concerned, 
they will, in a large measure, assimilate the 
children of alien population, but the great 
question is how to reach and how properly to 
train the adult. 

In the final analysis the supreme objective, 
the one in which is comprehended all that has 
been said in regard to the others, is character 
building. Our organization, our administra- 
tion and our teaching must all bend toward 
this. There is, of course, a discouraging as- 
pect to our efforts in that we must wait so long 
before the work of the school room is crystal- 
lized into the life and work of the nation. We 
must remember that character products ma- 
ture slowly. 
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Furthermore, the spiritual expression re- 
sulting from the contact of teacher and child 
is difficult to measure. We are apt to decry 
the story of Mark Hopkins and the log, prob- 
ably because there are not enough logs and 
not enough Hopkins, but as a figure of speech 
it contains a bit of profound wisdom. 

Through the children of the Commonwealth, 
the forty-eight thousand teachers and _ the 
three hundred superintendents may exert a 
greater formative influence upon public opin- 
ion than will come from any similar number 
of workers in any other business, calling or 
profession. If we could have in every one of 
the forty-eight thousand class rooms in the 
State an earnest, enthusiastic, devoted, conse- 
crated, competent teacher, his influence on 
the moral, social and political evolution of the 
Commonwealth would be incalculable. 

I must now summarize in a few sentences 
what in some detail I have set forth as the ob- 
jectives for which I think we ought to strive 
and for the attainment of which we need to 
co-operate— 

A comfortable seat in a sanitary and prop- 
erly equipped school room. In many of the 
rural communities there is great need for the 
improvement of the school property. In many 
of the urban localities the overcrowded con- 
ditions seriously handicap the work of the 
schools. 

Keeping the organization as free from 
stratification and mechanistic tendencies as is 
possible, so that the teaching force may be 
free to teach. The business of the teacher is 
to teach. Reports, questionnaires, special days, 
special weeks—these have educational values, 
but they must be subordinate and incidental to 
the real teaching process. 

A competent, adequately paid teacher in 
every school and class room in the State. Legal 
qualifications do not always imply competency. 
There must be more than credits, more than 
semester hours of work. There must be a real 
spirit in the teacher. 

Greater emphasis upon matters that bear 
upon elementary education. This is the great 
crucible out of which our citizenship comes. 
Here the tools of learning are to be furnished. 
Here habits of life are set. Here we have 
special demand for teachers who understand 
the growth and development of childhood. 

A prime objective is the relation of the 
Department of Public Instruction to the 
local community. We want to make our ser- 
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vice as direct, as positive as possible. Still, 
we must ever keep in mind that the best ser- 
vice we can render in our form of govern- 
ment is to help a community find itself. Just 
as with the individual, we try to educate him 
by helping him to realize the best that is in 
himself and to expand the powers that are 
within, so in the community the business of 
State, or county or district administration is 
to help the community realize its resources 
and its potentialities and to help it express 
them in actual living. 

Lastly, all of the agencies of education are 
but means to be expressed in character-ends. 
Though intangible and difficult to estimate, this 
resultant is the final test of all educational 
endeavor. Working steadily toward this end 
we may have the assurance that we are con- 
tributing something to the sum total of human 
life and human happiness. 





MODERN TENDENCIES IN EDUCATION 


In discussing the trends of modern educa- 
tion in Collier’s, November 7, John Amid men- 
tions three movements that distinguish mod- 
ern education from that of the preceding gen- 
eration. First, the attempt to “fit education 
to the child,” evidenced by individual instruc- 
tion by means of opportunity classes and by 
the grouping of children in different sections 
in a single grade to meet the individual’s 
ability and mental status as determined by 
intelligence tests. The second tendency is that 
of a changing curriculum,—the result of sci- 
entific investigation. A traditional subject 
must stand the spotlight of scientific inquiry 
as to its merits if it is to remain a part of 
the new curriculum. The third movement is 
toward project work, that is, teaching a sub- 
ject through some work or play in which the 
child is particularly interested. Mr. Amid 
summarizes the platoon system thus: 

“The platoon system provides at once for 
more economical use of school equipment and 
greater diversity of training and occupation 
during school hours for the child. 

“A sixth-grade class is divided into two 
parallel groups; while one group is using the 
classroom, studying or reciting, the other is on 
the playground or in the auditorium or taking 
manual training in the shops. At the end of 
each period the groups change places, those 
that were in the classroom coming out, while 
those that were playing or working at other 
things come in.” 

“All over the country the new ‘platoon 
school’ can now be found. Detroit alone has 
sixty-four. Instead of the oldtype building, 
all taken up with classrooms, one now sees 
gymnasium, auditorium, library and_ work- 
room of equal importance, with emphasis plac- 
ed on additional playground space as well. 
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EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE A 
NEWSPAPER 
HARRY C. MCKOWN 
Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Do you have a newspaper in your school? 
“No, we have no press,” “We have only a 
small school,” or “We are only an elementary 
school,” we hear you say. No matter, we still 
believe that every school should have a news- 
paper. 

We have seen newspapers in every grade of 
the elementary school as well as in the junior 
and senior high school, in small schools with 
fewer than a score of pupils as well as in the 
cosmopolitan school of the city and in com- 
munities in which a daily or a weekly paper 
is not even published, as well as in cities 
where several dailies grace the breakfast table. 

A newspaper in the first grade? Certainly. 
We have seen a “newspaper” in which the little 
“editors,” elected by their fellows for a term 
of one week (one paper), stood and told (or 
read) the news to the little tots seated around 
their table. We have seen it where the “edi- 
tors” wrote the “paper” on the board once a 
week just before the group came in in the 
morning. After assembling, time was given 
the pupils to read and comment on the news 
or makeup of the “paper” as well as to elect 
a new staff for the next “issue.” We have seen 
it where the staff gathered and organized the 
news and then wrote out in long hand three or 
four copies of from one to five pages, and then 
passed these around. 

The next step above handwriting the paper 
is mimeographing the copy. This can easily be 
done in almost any office. If the school does 
not have a mimeographing machine often the 
parent of some one of the children does and 
will be glad to have his stenographer take a 
half hour or so to run off the sheets. 

The final step is to have the paper printed, 
either at a regular printing shop or at the 
school shop. But a paper does not have to be 
printed to be a paper. The non-printed papers 
mentioned above are just as real to the pupils 
as the Chicago Tribune and the New York 
Times are to us. 

The purposes of the school newspaper might 
be briefly summed up as follows: 

1. To teach news values and sources, and to teach the 

pupil to read publications intelligently 
2. To develop leadership, tact, initiative, co-operation 
and business responsibility 
3. To give training in English composition 
To mold and influence public opinion 

. To serve as a medium of expression of pupil opinion 

. To encourage worthy school enterprises 

. To unify the school 

. To foster school spirit 

. To direct school opinion towards worthy ends 
10. To record the history of the school 
11. To foster more cordial relations between -schools 

Are these worthy purposes? We think so. 
Are they to a reasonable measure attainable? 
We think so. Is a newspaper a valuable asset 
to a school or a grade? We are swre of it. Ask 
the teacher who has one. That is where we 
get our information. 
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The Value of Grading 
Director University Demonstration 
UBLIC education is a group enterprise. 
P Each teacher in the public schools is 
in charge of a group of pupils. This 
grouping of pupils is not alone for the purpose 
of socializing the activities but rather the 
natural result of the division of labor and 
specialization. When the family was the only 
educational institution the relatively circum- 
scribed curriculum was adjusted by the par- 
ents for the children of various ages and ca- 
pacities. There were neither classes nor grades 
and the educational program was decidedly 
simple. But with the division of labor and 
the corresponding specialization the curriculum 
was enriched and the number of children to 
be taught by a single person was greatly in- 
creased. The work of the teacher like that of 
any other trade or profession was scrutinized 
and evaluated by those who paid for it. They 
insisted upon the greatest possible returns for 
the minimum financial expenditures and the 
teacher in turn sought the greatest possible 
returns in the education of the children at the 
least possible expenditure of time and energy. 
This social pressure for efficiency forced an 
organization of pupils, subject matter and 
methods,—in short gave the impetus that pro- 
duced the classification for grades of the pres- 
ent time. 

Classification and social progress are cor- 
related. Each advances with the other. Man 
in his forward march to a higher civilization 
has tended to classify. His home, once a wig- 
wam or cave of a single room is now classi- 
fied for his various needs, his farm is divided 
into fields, cities into streets, alleys into ave- 
nues and boulevards, factories into units, stores 
into divisions and departments, newspapers 
into sections, libraries are cataloged, automo- 
biles numbered, even the dogs are licensed, 
numbered and taxed in the name of classifi- 
cation and progress. 

Naturally the school as a social institution, 
second only to the home in importance, has 
come in for its share of classification. We 
have long since learned that the teaching of 
a certain lesson in a definite way, is more in- 
fectious and abiding if adapted to the needs 
of a homogeneous group. If the group is het- 
erogeneous much of the teaching will not ring 
true. It may be good teaching for a certain 
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By Intelligence Tests 
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type but for the other it may be ‘more or less 
futile. It might be likened to the seed, in the 
parable of the sower—some of it cannot lodge 
in fallow ground. Classification is primarily 
for this purpose. It is not an end in itself 
(though the attitudes of some teachers and 
school officers sometimes cause us to doubt), 
but is indeed a means to an end. All too fre- 
quently this fact is overlooked. The machinery 
gets in the way of the product. 

Classification has come about since the es- 
tablishment of limits or boundaries. Grade I 
or Grade IV is now more or less defined. In 
the last analysis the degree to which it is 
defined is determined by our ability to measure 
it. In order to make the measurement mean- 
ingful to all concerned objective standards 
have become essential. These standards have 
been expressed in various terms as books com- 
pleted, stories read, problems solved, habits 
established, meaning and spelling of words 
learned and the like, although the number of 
the grade is commonly the term used as the 
summary of all the others. Educational ad- 
vance may put the present system of grading 
in a new light but the process of classification 
is constantly being refined and improved. 

The underlying essential of effective classi- 
fication is definition, evaluation—measurement. 
A thing cannot be classified until it is meas- 
ured in some way. It is larger or smaller, 
harder or softer, heavier or lighter, higher or 
lower than something else of its kind but it 
must ultimately come in for objective com- 
parison and evaluation. Thorndike has well 
said that “whatever exists at all exists in some 
amount.” This may apply to wheat produced 
on a given farm, the money in a bank, the 
voltage of an electric current, the degree of 
sympathy, the height of ambition, the exquis- 
iteness of a work of art or the loftiness of an 
ideal. 

Many worthy people have been greatly con- 
cerned over the measurement of certain quali- 
ties of human nature. Human nature is com- 
plex—vastly so—it is the dominating factor 
of all the world. It is sacred and its value 
seems all but limitless. Its value, however, 
has only been made known to us through com- 
parison—through measurement involving ob- 
jective standards. We no longer have any 
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considerable quarrel over our objective physi- 
cal measurements of human beings. We meas- 
ure height, weight, pulse rate, respiration, vi- 
sion and all the rest. We utilize these results 
in the classification of school children and the 
earlier the classification is made and the more 
thoroughly it is done the more valuable it is 
to our school procedure. Not a teacher on the 
staff will welcome a good physical diagnosis 
of children more than will a good kindergarten 
director or first grade teacher. Likewise the 
same teachers will welcome a diagnosis and 
evaluation of the innate capacities or the gen- 
eral intelligence of the child. A quantitative 
summary or evaluation expressed in objective 
terms will permit of refinement of method, 
wiser selection of materials and a procedure 
that can be more definitely evaluated. This 
does not mean that the measurement will bring 
about a lessened sympathy but a more intelli- 
gent sympathy—not a calculating coldness but 
a sensible, helpful adjustment based on veri- 
fiable data. All the helpful sympathy and 
rich elements of personality that now exist 
will not only be continued but stimulated by 
evaluation, by comparison, by measurement. 
For any who decry the heartlessness of mental 
measurement need we more than refer to the 
objective measurement of the most sacred and 
subtle emotion—human love—and that by the 
Master Teacher nearly twenty centuries ago 
when He said—“greater love hath no man, 
than that he lay down his life for another.” 
An objective measurement in a social realm 
by One whose insight into human nature and 
whose pedagogy it is not our province to ques- 
tion! 

“A stitch in time saves nine!” “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure;” 
“Well begun is half done;” represent a prag- 
matic, every day philosophy wrought out in 
the hard school of man’s experience. It is, 
however, a philosophy that applies to education 
—to school procedure. The import of it to- 
gether with the science that should follow has 
as yet only partially arrived. The present 
tendency, however, is to make a careful evalu- 
ation of the capacities of the child as soon as 
he enters school. An evaluation of both physi- 
cal and mental capacities is essential to proper 
classification and well organized procedure. 
The intelligence test gives a kind of cross- 
section. It discovers in a few minutes what 
might otherwise require by cut-and-try meth- 
ods, weeks, months or possibly a life time. 
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After all the primary purpose of any test is 
just this. Why test an elevator by scientific 
means rather than allowing events to take 
their course until the breakdown? Simply 
to adjust the procedure and material so that 
the breakdown will not occur. Why test the 
cake with a straw to see if it is still dough 
rather than cutting and serving? The simple 
test avoids an unfortunate situation. It fur- 
nishes objective data as to probable conditions. 
A knowledge of these conditions permits of 
more intelligent procedure. 

A majority of man’s tests are common sense 
short cuts to a conclusion and in this we may 
reiterate that the application of science itself is 
but refined common sense. The use of a clini- 
cal thermometer is a short cut in determining 
a fevered condition. The logical relationships 
make the findings valuable. As the uninitiated 
may question how or why the lifting of weights, 
the tying of knots and the repetition of digits 
indicate degrees of intelligence just so may 
the uninitiated question the relationship be- 
tween a piece of glass and a bit of mercury and 
an infection of typhoid. 

A well made efficiently administered intelli- 
gence test gives reliable data upon which in- 
telligent procedure may be based. Such a test 
as the Standford-Binet, evolved as it has been, 
together with the numerous correlations and 
verifications gives us reliable data. It is de- 
sirable that intelligence tests be administered 
individually by a highly trained psycho-clini- 
cian. Intelligence tests are important relation- 
ships to many other factors in the life of the 
child. It is the function of the school through 
its teachers and officials to coordinate all these 
factors for the welfare of the child. There 
are various ways whereby this coordination 
may be brought about. 

The University Demonstration Schools uti- 
lize the results of the general intelligence tests 
in this way. The teacher not only has access 
to the records made but may personally con- 
sult with the psychologist. This does not mean 
that she neglects making contacts with the 
home, noting capacities for social adaptabil- 
ity, timidity, shyness, lack of self-control, poor 
muscular coordination, selfishness, laziness and 
the like. She notes all these and then adds 
to them the results of the test. If there be 
any discrepancy here—a question as to classi- 
fication or promotion—all the data are assem- 
bled and the case reviewed preferably with 
the special teacher, the teacher from whom 
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the child comes, the teacher to whom he would 
go if promoted, the psychologist, the physician 
and the head of the school. 

After a conclusion is reached so far as the 
school is concerned the parent is consulted and 
final action is taken. In this way the intelli- 
gence rating may become the deciding factor 
in classification. It is always important but 
not always is it the most important. The 
psychologist may recommend promotion and 
so far as general intelligence is concerned it 
may be warranted but social welfare may 
demand delay for a few weeks or even months. 
Physical factors may prevent the approval of 
the recommendation, but whatever the other 
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conditions may be, the challenge is there and 
it becomes the duty of the teacher, physician 
and parent to accept the recommendation or 
show cause for rejection. Teachers who have 
access to the intelligence rating of their pupils 
and use these ratings “intelligently” have a 
distinct advantage over those who do not. 
They are relieved of hazardous guessing. They 
replace vague estimates by relatively exact 
scientific findings with the result that they 
can more directly and efficiently realize the 
purpose of the school, namely:—to assist boys 
and girls in the selection, promotion and re- 
alization of those activities yielding the larg- 
est life values. 


A Challenge To Educators 


HERALD M. DOXSEE 


Author of “Getting Into Your Life-Work” 
Cicero, Illinois 


FTER a number of years devoted to 
A work in “Y” evening schools in Chicago 
both as principal and teacher, I have 
become more and more impressed with the fact 
that the present-day educational system is tre- 
mendously wasteful and negligent in prepar- 
ing boys and girls for actual life. 

Thousands of young men come to our even- 
ing schools every year making every kind of 
sacrifice, who might, today, be successes in 
the business or profession toward which they 
are now aiming. Undoubtedly the public 
schools must shoulder a large portion of the 
blame for this waste of human labor. But a 
part of the responsibility rests with every or- 
ganization that has to do with the bettering 
of social and industrial conditions. In the 
last analysis the problem simmers down to the 
business of imparting information concern- 
ing the vocations and giving such ideas and 
ideals to the youth that he may both know the 
opportunities and needs in the fields and his 
own fitness for certain lines of work and be 
led by proper motives in making his decision. 

Vocational guidance positively should not 
be left for the high school alone. In large 
cities where there are exceptional opportunities 
for older students, a few who have dropped 
out of the grammar school come drifting back 
into our evening schools. They range any- 
where from 16 years to 40 or more. The 
age of students attending the “Y” evening 
schools was found to average approximately 


21 years. Some are able through great sacri- 
fice of their leisure time to complete the re- 
quired work. Of those attending our evening 
high schools 75 per cent plan on going to col- 
lege. But the path is so arduous and the 
course so long that many drop by the way-side. 

I am most concerned, however, about the 
boy who had no consistent direction in the 
grades, who decided that he wanted to get out 
and earn money for himself or whose parents 
thought he was old enough to go to work 
and took him from school to place him in a 
human treadmill, never to go forward as he 
had dreamed he would. I am thinking of the 
boy in this situation who has never learned 
how or where he might improve his condition. 
He is intelligent. ambitious, deserving, but 
gets nowhere in life, because somewhere our 
educational system failed to give him or his 
parents the information, the suggestions, the 
kindly advice that was so much needed to di- 
rect his thoughts and plans. 

Our evening schools are providing a means 
of advancement, the value of which cannot be 
estimated. They give the capable young man 
who cannot afford to attend a public school 
during the day a chance to come back. They 
give the foreign boy an opportunity to make 
good in the land of his adoption. But in the 
case of the first boy how much better it would 
be if he had gone on when he was still of the 
high school age. 

The public schools should provide such a 
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program of educational and vocational guid- 
ance that parents who wish to take their chil- 
dren from school regardless of their abilities 
will be persuaded to follow the course which 
will ultimately prove most profitable. Hereto- 
fore we have done little toward gaining the 
co-operation of the parent. In the majority 
of cases where the pupil leaves school at an 
early age, the public school has failed to prove 
to the parents the undisputed valye of further 
education and to gain their assistance in help- 
ing the child find himself. 


The work of the vocational bureau in the 
public school should be broad enough to solve 
the problems of vocational and educational 
guidance whether they spring from conditions 
existing in the home, from the nature of the 
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work offered by the system or from the peculiar 
characteristic of the child himself. 

The work should be done so consistently that 
the parents and the pupil cannot be mistaken 
as to what course will be most profitable for 
the pupil to follow. Such a program will mean 
additional expense in educating our youth, but 
when we consider that it will mean a saving 
of thousands of years of time, we see the 
value of such a course. The average student 
in the evening high schools has lost approxi- 
mately five years in his education. When we 
consider the thousands of such students in 
our big cities and the thousands who have not 
come back, we feel the weight of this problem. 
Our schools must answer it or be branded im- 
practical, inefficient and unworthy of the tax- 
payers’ money. 


Editorial Note:—Mr. Doxsee has stated a problem which presents itself to educators the 


country over. 


and in frequent instances are attaining praiseworthy results. 


Many schoolmen are working untiringly on the question of vocational guidance 


James M. Killius, Director of 


Vocational Education in Johnstown, has worked out a practical and efficient plan of vocational 


guidance. 





JOHNSTOWN’S PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
JAMES M. KILLIUS 
Director Vocational Education, Johnstown 


Manual Training in the sixth grade in the 
Johnstown Schools is not camouflaged with 
exaggerated aims or purposes. We want our 
boys to get the handwork experience in a boy’s 
way. We are sure that most eleven-year-old 
boys need to “make things,” we want them to 
learn to know the “feel” of handling tools, we 
want them to go through some of the experi- 
ences that the race has gone through. We are 
not concerned with technic, with use of tools, 
with good trade practice. We would rather have 
them make bird houses, build aeroplanes, make 
father a necktie rack or mother a broom holder 
in the crude boy way. We want a lot of them 
to learn to “love” to work with their hands. 
We want them to appreciate that after all the 
man who builds or manufactures from concrete 
materials is worthy of praise and emulation. 

Toward this end we invite the grade school 
academic teacher to encourage the boy in his 
shop activities, using his experience as a back- 
ground on which to build teaching contacts. 

The introduction of the Junior High School 
offered an opportunity to enrich the field of 
Manual Arts and in keeping with a broader 
definition of school aims and purposes to solve 
some problems that had been troubling parents 
and teachers. There is no doubt that limiting 
handwork to wood, although basic, did not 
cover the wide variety of experience that civi- 
lization demanded. There was little or no 
field of choice. The Junior High School brought 
together large enough groups to work out a 
more elaborate system than had been attempt- 
ed under Manual Training. 


In the seventh grade each boy rotates 
through nine weeks’ tryout, or experiencing pe- 
riods, four hours each week, in each of the fol- 
lowing shops: Sheet Metal, Electrical, Joinery 
and Mill Woodwork. Along with this experi- 
ence the new language of Mechanical Draft- 
ing is introduced and the boy is given an op- 
portunity to answer the questions: 

First—Am I mechanically or technically in- 
clined? 

Second—In what field is my special talent 
‘or interest best shown? 

We realize that the field is still limited. 
Probably Printing should be added or other 
type trades. The rather complicated list of 
aims and purposes for the Industrial Arts 
is best summed up by the State Department: 

“The controlling purpose is the enrichment 
of experiences by seeing, feeling, sampling and 
doing. The secondary purposes are the pro- 
duction of utilities for home and school, the 
training toward handy man skills and inter- 
ests, giving foundations for utilizer’s apprecia- 
tions, laying foundations for technical knowl- 
edge, providing centers of correlation for oth- 
er studies, prevocational preparation, vocation- 
al finding and physical development.” 

Some Junior High Schools carry the tryout 
or experiencing into the eighth year. We 
limit ours to the one year and every boy is re- 
quired to take this seventh year tryout, not 
because we expect all of them to be carpen- 
ters, machinists, electricians, engineers, but 
because we believe that every boy deserves this 
experience and will be the better lawyer, the 
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better doctor, the better anything because of 
his contact with industrial handwork. 

No doors are closed, no incentives exaggerat- 
ed. After this first year if the boy chooses 
he may follow any field, Commercial, Normal, 
College Preparatory with the advice and con- 
sent of his parents, the Vocational Counselor, 
his Principal and Teachers. 

At this point we try to answer two questions. 
Will he follow industrial work? What is his 
mechanical aptitude? We do not believe that 
we can answer any of these life-career ques- 
tions definitely, hence our decisions are always 
tentative and for several years we keep every 
opportunity open for the boys to change over 
with the proper guidance and permission. 

Boys are boys—one day they may be pros- 
pective street car conductors, the next they are 
laying plans for dentistry. This is as it should 
be. Realizing this, in the vocational work, 
what we emphasize is that they “should be 
making a life choice” and then with every 
means at our command we endeavor year by 
year, not any one time but many times, to 
help them to guide themselves intelligently 
into some life work. We try to keep the 
“square pegs from getting into round holes”— 
We try!! 

In the second year of the Junior High the 
boys who so elect continue in Manual Arts, 
this time choosing the field of industrial ac- 
tivity in which they are best qualified. We 
call this the testing year and expect all boys 
who plan to enter trades or to pursue a tech- 
nical education to take the work. 

In the third year or “year of fixed choice” 
we emphasize “setting down to life purpose” 
and each boy follows the field of his ability 
and interest. 

But— 


All this time every boy is taking the same 
type of general instruction. At no time have 
we in any way interfered with his “required 
subjects” in his regular Junior High School 
course. Never has he forfeited his opportunity 
to change over into some other field. We 
have merely emphasized “life choice” in the 
direction that he indicated. Are we right? 

How has this Industrial Arts work tied up 
with the other academic work? The boy spends 
approximately one-third of his time in the 
shops, the other two-thirds he studies the same 
subjects as the college preparatory or the nor- 
mal school student. It is the Superintendent’s 
earnest wish that the academic teachers tie up 
their work with that in the shops and vice 
versa. Pedagogically this is correct. If in the 
shops are to be found fundamental interests 
here is then the apperceptive base on which to 
build most of the grammar, arithmetic, ge- 
ography—and so we try to make each type of 
work supplement the other. Each year we 
improve our method and draw closer together 
as we realize that our aims are mutual. 


The aim in any high school for many years 
was to prepare for college. As special tech- 
nical courses were introduced in the collegi- 
ate field the preparatory courses were neces-~ 
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sarily reorganized and separated. Our tech- 
nical preparatory course in high school is 
based on just such need. The emphasis on 
mathematics and science meets the require- 
ments of the best Technical colleges. 

Boys completing the Junior High Manual 
Arts Course, who intend to specialize in the 
fields of Engineering are directed to the Tech- 
nical Course in High School. In other words 
the boys planning to go to college are given 
special preparation. The Technical Course is 
an especially strong one and usually appeals to 
high grade boys of ability and purpose. 

The trend toward the Technical Course for 
all mechanically inclined boys was so notice- 
able that even before the Smith Hughes law 
came into effect some schools were making a 
distinction between training for trades and 
technical training. In 1916 Federal Enact- 
ment emphasized the need for trade schools 
and provided subsidies ‘which induced Johns- 
town among other cities to introduce real Vo- 
cational Education. 

The courses were for “all boys fourteen or 
more years of age who were mentally and 
physically able to profit from the instruction,” 
hence, we have had to divide our Unit Trade 
Courses into Senior and Junior Groups. Any 
boy fourteen years of age who has completed 
sixth grade may enter the Junior Group, eighth 
grade graduates may enter the first year of 
the Senior Vocational Group, and Junior High 
(ninth year) graduates may enter the second 
year of the Senior Vocational Group. 

The Vocational Unit Trade Courses are “up- 
grading.” . Junior Vocational boys can be pro- 
moted to the Senior Group, in fact any voca- 
tional boy is able to complete the second or last 
year of unit trade. work with the same stand- 
ing as that of the Junior High boys. 

The Vocational Unit Trade Courses are ar- 
ranged for half time in the shops. The re- 
lated and academic instruction is of High 
School grade and is intended so to parallel the 
Technical Course that transition will be pos- 
sible up to the tenth year. 

All boys contemplating entering a _ trade 
when they leave High School should enter the 
Unit Trade Courses. The opportunities at 
present, Machine Shop, Mill Woodwork, Print- 
ing and Drafting, will be enlarged upon in 
our new high school. What are our next steps? 
What is the greatest need? 

The Co-operative-Industrial Course is no 
doubt the most novel in its conception. When 
our boys complete the Unit Trade work in the 
tenth year they are offered an opportunity to 
work at their chosen trade in industry. Two 
groups alternate every two weeks and while 
one group is at work the other group is in 
school. 

Briefly the Johnstown boy who wants a trade 
begins with Manual Training in the sixth 
grade, experiences, tries out and decides a line 
of skilled work in his Junior High School, 
specializes in the Vocational School and enters 
his apprenticeship in the Co-operative Indus- 
trial Course the last two years in High School. 
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Metric Measures 


EUGENE C. BINGHAM 


Chairman of the Metric System Committee of the 
American Chemical Society, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 


ARK TWAIN remarked that everyone 
M was talking about the weather but he 
never heard of anyone doing anything 
about it. Too many of us are in that position 
as regards metric weights and measures. We 
know that the metric system is far simpler 
than our present system, that it is the system 
required by law in practically every country 
of the world except Great Britain and the 
United States and that even in these two coun- 
tries it is used almost exclusively in scientific 
work. But are we doing anything about it? 
The American Chemical Society through its 
Council has appointed a committee to see 
what can be done to spread the use and knowl- 
edge of the metric system. Although chemists 
use the metric system almost exclusively in 
the laboratory, chemicals are bought and 
sold in avoirdupois units. As a first step the 
American Chemical Society has voted to ask 
manufacturers to put up chemicals in metric 
packages. The Committee on Guaranteed 
Reagents has decided on certain sizes of pack- 
ages which shall be regarded as standard, re- 
ducing the number of packages which dealers 
must carry. The response has been very grati- 
fying. Several of the prominent manufactur- 
ers of pure chemicals have signified their wil- 
lingness to sell their pure chemicals in stand- 
ard metric packages. Several of them are 
dispensing their chemicals solely in metric 
packages, so that if an order comes in based 
on avoirdupois units it is simply transposed 
to the nearest metric equivalents. This has 
been accomplished through requests published 
in journals such as Science and Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. Some 300 colleges 
and universities have agreed to purchase their 
pure chemicals in standard metric packages 
and some 300 firms have signified a similar 
intention. It is not known to just what de- 
gree our secondary schools and industrial firms 
are co-operating in this movement, but their 
co-operation is earnestly solicited. A manu- 
facturer telling of the remarkable progress 
which has been made in a short time stated 
that no order for reagent chemicals had come 
in from any college of considerable size ex- 
cept in metric units for a year. This manu- 


facturer has not the slightest difficulty in 
carrying on the business in metric units. This 
statement is significant because there are some 
misguided individuals who imagine that the 
change from avoirdupois to metrics cannot be 
made without great trouble and expense. Our 
first plea is that teachers purchase pure chemi- 
cals in metric units and that they dispense 
them to students in metric quantities. Auth- 
ors of textbooks are urged to co-operate with 
our manufacturers in using metric dimensions 
and weights. 

In 1922 the American Chemical Society call- 
ed together representatives of 27 of the lead- 
ing medical, pharmaceutical, scientific and 
engineering societies to consider the advance 
of the metric system. The desirability of the 
gradual adoption of the metric system was 
universally recognized and various steps were 
considered for bringing this adoption about. 
The most important thing seemed to be to 
educate our young people as to the advantages 
of the decimal system of weights and measures 
based on a single unit, the meter, to replace 
our absurd hodgepodge of unrelated units, e. 
g. the rod, link, hand, cord, stone, drachm, etc. 

It is well for our students to know that the 
length of a man’s foot served well enough in 
the earliest days of civilization as a reference 
measure. For longer distances the 1000 paces 
mille passuum became the mile and the length 
of the middle phalange of the index finger be- 
came the inch, but in time it was desirable to 
relate these units to each other and some in- 
genious person discovered that there were 
about 12 inches in a foot and about 5280 feet 
in a mile, then in use. But there is nothing 
sacred in the number 5280 as some imagine. 
The idea of decimalization which appears in 
the mille nassuum is even more ancient than 
the 5280. Gradually these figures became fixed 
and it became desirable to establish more ac- 
curately the length of the foot by city 
or state ordinance. There still exists on 
the wall of a building in London the 
marks which at a very early time estab- 
lished for the year the length which the foot 
was to have, but communities disagreed as to 
their weights and measures, so gradually the 
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fixing of standards has been taken over by 
our national governments. There still remain 
absurdities, however. The gallon of Great 
Britain, called the Imperial gallon, differs very 
appreciably (20 per cent) from the U. S. 
standard gallon and this difference is the cause 
of many misunderstandings. In our own coun- 
try there is the long ton, the metric ton, the 
short ton, the dead weight ton and the gross 
ton, the dry quart and the liquid quart, the 
avoirdupois ounce and the apothecary ounce, 
etc. 

It is these absurdities which discourage 
both teacher and students, fcr it is safe to 
say that no American keeps fully in mind our 
system of weights and measures. Dr. Wolf 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards is the author- 
ity for saying that a million years of our stu- 
dents’ time could be saved in a single genera- 
tion if we had in universal use the metric 
system. Our soldiers were compelled to use 
it in France, our boys use it in their sports and 
in their recreation with wireless, older people 
need it in their reading and in foreign trade 
and travel. The simpler system is necessary, 
the older is a “weariness of the flesh.” An 
increasing number of American manufacturers 
find it essential. 

The argument has been advanced that since 
bolts, pipes, screws, wire, etc., are not an even 
number of millimeters, the adoption of the 
metric system will require the change of all 
of these articles. This is not true. With 
the adoption of the metric system in commerce 
dealers will need to buy new measures unless 
their old measures are graduated in both sys- 
tems, but the articles sold will be identical 
with those sold today. Scales can be changed 
by simply applying a new scale index. An 
inch pipe is not an inch in diameter either 
inside or outside. A No. 12 wire bears no re- 
lation to an inch, which can be calculated 
without a handbook and worst of all a No. 12 
wire iS different depending on whether the 
wire is copper, iron or other material. This 
absurd lack of system under which we labor 
costs us heavily. One prominent engineer 
told the writer that it costs him $10 a week 
due to the extra time required to look up in 
handbooks these intricate details of the Eng- 
lish system which one cannot keep in mind 
and cannot turn over to inexperienced helpers. 
With the use of the metric system a 2 mm. 
wire will mean one thing only and that will 
be obvious at a glance, whether the wire is 
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iron, copper or platinum. Pipes, screws, etc., 
will then be specified according to their near- 
est metric equivalent, which will usually be 
as near a whole number as it is actually at 
present and it will have the increased advan- 
tage of having an obvious meaning. The fol- 
lowing suggestion may be helpful to teachers. 
Because one meter is equal to 39.37 inches, it 
does not follow that quantities now expressed 
in English units cannot be simply expressed 
in metric units. In scarcely any of our indus- 
trial measurements do we use more than four 
significant figures and in many cases the tol- 
erances are so ample that three significant 
figures are quite enough. Take, for example, 
the standard American railway gage which 
is 4 feet 8% inches. This may be expressed 
quite accurately as 143.5 cm, without any 
increase in the number of figures used. Since 
the gage increases with the wear of the rails, 
and the rails may be used until the gage 
reaches a value of 4 feet 9 inches (144.8 cm); 
and since the gage is increased on the curves 
by % inch (0.38 em) for every degree of curva- 
ture above 8° up to a maximum gage of 4 
feet 914 inches (146.0 em), it is obvious that 
for ordinary purposes it is quite sufficient to 
state that the standard American railway gage 
is 144 cm. 

A somewhat similar situation is found in 
the chemical trade. Groundless fear was at 
one time expressed, on the supposition that 
metric weights of chemicals could not be pack- 
ed in the bottles now in use. As a matter of 
fact, a pound bottle does not hold a pound of 
magnesium carbonate and it holds much more 
than a pound of lead carbonate. Two methods 
are used for getting around this peculiarity. 
For solid chemicals, a considerable assortment 
of sizes of bottles is provided. These are 
entirely adequate for metric quantities just as 
they are for avoirdupois. A second possibil- 
ity is used in the case of the common acids 
and ammonia. In spite of widely differing 
specific gravity they are all packed in similar 
“five pound bottles.” The weights used are, 
naturally, quite different but in order to use 
an even number of pounds, considerable space 
is sometimes left in the “bell” of the bottle. 
Of course, the same bottle can be used equally 
well in packing metric quantities of these 
same materials. 

One more fact may be of interest to teach- 
ers. Those who have traveled in Germany 
and France have remarked upon the fact that 
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goods are often sold by the pound, but this 
pound is a metric pound, which is one-half a 
kilogram or 500 grams. This unit is of course 
an adaptation from an older system of weights 
and measures, and a similar adaptation will 
be of advantage in this country in making the 
transition. The metric pound is only 10 per 
cent greater than our English pound and this 
serves as a convenient conversion relation- 
ship. Similarly the meter is a metric yard, 
being a little less than 10 per cent greater 
than the ordinary yard, and also the liter or 
metric quart is nearly 10 per cent smaller 
than the dry quart although it is 6 per cent 
larger than the liquid quart. By thinking 
of commodities as multiples and sub-multiples 
of pounds, yards, and quarts, we will have 
made the transition to the metric system so 
far as many people are concerned in their 
ordinary intercourse. 

With the adoption of the metric system not 
only will the apothecary and avoirdupois units 
gradually disappear from our textbooks, but 
land measure and wood measure and a mass 
of data in our handbooks will become unneces- 
sary in regard to the gages of pipe, wire, etc., 
and the conversion from one system to another. 


Even the need for teaching vulgar fractions 


will grow less. The change may take years, 
but in the life of a nation the time required 
is of little moment and the good accomplished 
will be very great. 





EDUCATORS URGE WORLD METRIC 
UNITS 

World-wide adoption of the metric units of 
weights and measures was strongly urged at 
the World Conference on Education held in 
San Francisco. The metric resolution, passed 
for the conference, was discussed in the group 
session on Greater Unification in Science, the 
committee in charge being Y. Ishimura (for 
Asia), Dr. Maria de Maetzu (for Europe), and 
Percy E. Rowell, chairman (for America). 

In certifying the metric action, Augustus O. 
Thomas, president of the world conference, 
gives hearty endorsement of the proposal to 
place the United States of America on the deci- 
mal metric basis. 

Educational leaders, it is declared, are unit- 
ing with influential manufacturers, traders, 
agriculturists, household economists and other 
powerful groups to secure passage of the me- 
tric standards bill which will be introduced in 
the new session of Congress, to convene in De- 
cember. 

The United States of America is the only 
civilized nation, except the British, which has 
not yet adopted the metric system.—Journal 
of Education. 
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A CENTURY OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


One hundred years ago today (Dec. 2) the 
annual message of President Monroe to Con- 
gress placed the Monroe Doctrine before the 
world. In his message three propositions were 
clearly stated: 

He gave warning that European Powers 
should not undertake future colonization in 
America and that in a Republican America 
there must be no extension of the monarchial 
system; he pledged the United States to un- 
dertake the defense of the independence of 
American nations against Old World aggres- 
sion. 

The results of that doctrine have been in- 
calculable to ourselves, to the Western -Hem- 
isphere and to the world. It ended the Span- 
ish dream and closed a Spanish chapter of 
three centuries. It blocked the French effort 
to set up a monarchy in Mexico in the sixties, 
and in our own time it interposed a dread 
hand between the aims of German autocracy 
and the New World. One hundred years ago 
it was welcomed as a sure shield and buckler 
by the Latin-Americans, and for three genera- 
tions it has sheltered them. 

We North Americans have had only two 
great and cardinal principles in our foreign 
policy. The first and oldest of these was Wash- 
ington’s warning against “entangling alli- 
ances.” The second is and has been for a full 
century the Monroe Doctrine. We have made 
and continue to make a fetish of both, and 
both have made for peace. 

It was the Monroe Doctrine that sent us 
into Cuba in 1898, that led us on to Porto. Rico 
and that has caused us to set up what amount- 
ed to virtual protectorates over Cuba, San 
Domingo, Haiti and Nicaragua. It took us to 
Panama in the days of Roosevelt and has made 
the “Larger Panama Canal Zone” a reality. 

In the last fifty years many Latin-Americans 
have opposed the “Doctrine.” There has been 
much talk of the “Colossus of the North” and 
the southward sweep of the Yankee. We have 
been accused of doing what we would not 
permit non-American Powers to do; of bar- 
ring Europe out that we might go in. Grow- 
ing Hispanic-American states have felt that 
we have not treated them as equals. 

This is natural. Our Latin-American 
friends are developing powers and strength 
of their own. A redefinition of the Monroe 
Doctrine slowly is coming about in Pan-Ameri- 
can congresses and through the visits and cor- 
respondence of statesmen. The Latin-Ameri- 
cans are being reassured that we have no plans 
for conquest, no dream of playing the West- 
ern overlord. 

Whatever may come in the way of an Ameri- 
can League or a World League, the Monroe 
Doctrine will live because the United States 
must and will keep it a living thing. Its 
applications may change. Its extensions may 
go no further. It may even become a Conti- 
nental Doctrine, but the heart of that doctrine 
will not change.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Co-operative Educational Work 


F. A. R, HOFFEDITZ 


Director Co-operative Industrial Department, 
York High School 


O make the school curriculum more near- 
ly satisfy the individual needs of pupils 
was one of the primary reasons for 

starting the Co-operative Industrial Course 
in the York High School. The manufacturers 
of the community deserve no end of credit for 
their part in making this type of education a 
success. Some time before the course was 
opened, one of the manufacturers expressed 
the desire to know how to obtain man power 
that had been trained mentally as well as me- 
chanically. This remark led to some serious 
investigation and the present course in the 
local high school is the result. 

In the fall of 1911 the Co-operative Indus- 
trial Course was thrown open to the Sopho- 
mores, who had the privilege of going to work 
at the opening of school. Some 40 boys re- 
sponded to the offer and formed the first class 
in this department. At the same time, the 
course was thrown open to the Freshmen of 
that year, with the understanding that they 
would not have the privilege of going to work 
until the close of school the following spring; 
the idea being to have the first year boys un- 
dergo some preliminary training before being 
assigned to employment. At first the only 
trade offered was that of machinist, but before 
long the trades centering around the wood in- 
dustries were likewise offered to high school 
boys. Several years ago the electrical lines 
of apprenticeship were taken up. These three 
shops, at present, constitute the scope of our 
mechanical equipment. There is considerable 
local demand for further expansion and prom- 
ise of co-operation on the part of local em- 
ployers. Three years ago six printers peti- 
tioned the school board to introduce a co-oper- 
ative course in printing. This matter received 
favorable consideration by the school board, 
but has been laid aside on account of lack of 
room and no doubt will continue thus until 
new housing conditions are afforded for this 
type of work. 

Upon the opening of the course in 1911, 12 
manufacturers agreed to co-operate with the 
schools and employ these boys on a part-time 
basis of one week in school and one week in 
shop. The popularity of the course has grown 


steadily from year to year until at present 
there are 48 firms in the city co-operating with 
the schools in the employment of apprentices 
on the part-time basis. In the fall of 1911, 
40 second year boys were sent to work as duly 
indentured apprentices in the machinist trade 
and 52 first year boys were enrolled to take 
the first year’s preliminary’ training. This 
year our enrollment includes 208 boys duly 
indentured as apprentices and 130 boys taking 
the preliminary work with the hope of being 
assigned to a job at the close of school next 
spring. 

When the course first opened the usual 
period of alternation between school and in- 
dustry was one week. After following this 
schedule for several years, it was proposed 
that we alternate the groups on the basis of 
two weeks. At first there was some question 
as to the feasibility of this change in the pro- 
gram on account of the possibility of the boy’s 
losing his point of contact either with school 
or with his job. The longer period has proved 
much more satisfactory than the shorter one. 
The foremen in the shops are able to assign 
the boys to more comprehensive jobs, while the 
teachers in school feel that they are able to 
cover more ground with this longer time pe- 
riod. It is very interesting to follow up some 
of these effects upon the students with the 
idea of finding out the difference, if any, in 
the viewpoints of the students in this course 
and those in some other. One noticeable fea- 
ture of the school life of these boys is the 
manner in which they approach their school 
work, practically demanding that the faculty 
live up to existing conditions just as they are 
required to live up to existing conditions while 
in industry. In short they are out on the fir- 
ing line for two weeks and when they return 
to school they continue this attitude and un- 
derstand thoroughly when the school is, or is 
not, giving them what they need. 

It is a great pleasure to follow the records 
of these boys after they have been graduated 
from school. Ordinarily, graduation at high 
school is considered the climax in a student’s 
life and a time when a new road must be 
chosen. These boys simply return to the job 
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that they have been working on for three 
years previous; so that the graduation break 
is not so great. To follow up the individual 
records and tind into what line of endeavor 
they settle and what percentage follow up their 
school training is a part of the director’s du- 
ties. The latest statistics compiled in regard 
to the graduates of the school give the total as 
322, of whom 241 are now living in the local 
school district. Of these 241 in the community, 
211 are working on some type of job that 
bears direct reiation to the training which 
they received while serving their apprentice- 
ships. This is one of the very gratitying re- 
sults of the work and no doubt can be con- 
strued as a measure of the success of the 
project. At the present time there are quite 
a number of boys away at school and there 
are quite a number working on jobs along 
their line of training who do not live in the 
community. We notice a tendency, for most 
of the boys to move around for a few years 
after finishing their apprenticeships, either 
from plant to plant or from city to city, thus 
gaining some experience, but later on settling 
into a job that is really worth while. 


The school program is so planned that the 


boys spend their first year entirely in school 
and are eligible to be assigned to employment 
as apprentices only at the close of this first 


year. Upon the opening of school in the fall 
half of the boys are called in from the various 
plants in the city, while the others remain at 
work for two weeks. At the end of this period 
the two groups change jobs between school 
and shop. This program continues for the 
three remaining years of their school course, 
or in other words, through the second, third 
and fourth years of high school, which cor- 
respond to the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades. 


The school work during these four years 
includes English, General Science, Civics, A- 
rithmetic, Algebra, Mechanical Drawing, Shop 
Practice or Trade Theory, Physics, Modern 
Language, Plane and Solid Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Industrial History and Chemistry. 
The time devoted to school in the four years 
is full time for the first year and half time 
for the other three years, which gives them, 
compared to the other courses in school, two 
and a half years’ actual school time during 
the course. Since the prime motive was to 
fit the school to the needs of its students and 
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to help the students after leaving school to 
tit into some profitable occupation in the com- 
munity, one of the things sacrificed was this 
difference in school time. 


The course was not designed primarily to 
prepare a boy for college; however, there are 
some who, upon the completion of their ap- 
prenticeships, desire to go to higher institu- 
tions of learning. In these cases it is neces- 
sary for the student to do some additional 
preparatory work. This can be accomplished 
by returning to school for the fifth year. 


Unlike all-day and unit trade courses, our 
plan assigns each one of the enrolled students 
to some local manufacturer as an apprentice 
in some chosen trade. On being assigned to 
work an approved apprenticeship agreement is 
executed between the boy and his employer; 
the school simply acting as agent to see that 
the provisions of the agreement are lived up 
to in the spirit of better fitting the boy to 
function to advantage in the community. This 
agreement carries with it the service of 5,400 
hours of employment in some local industry, 
separate and apart from all time spent in 
school. These boys are subject to the same 
rules and regulations as other employees, ex- 
cept that during the school year they are away 
from the plant every other two weeks. There 
is a specific arrangement as to the amount of 
wage to be paid these boys during these 5,400 
hours, all of which money is the property of 
the boy to use as he desires. To keep up 
the contact between shop and school-each boy 
is required, every time he returns to school, to 
submit a report as to the hours worked, money 
earned and the type of work engaged in dur- 
ing the preceding shop period. This report 
is part of the class room work in English and, 
with the exception of the personal data, is exe- 
cuted in the form of a letter. Every three 
months the employer is asked to render a re- 
port as to his opinion of the boy’s activity while 
at work, covering the qualifications of attitude, 
adaptability, speed, quality of work and regu- 
larity. These two sources of information are 
duly compiled and constantly furnish a basis 
for determining whether the boy is progress- 
ing satisfactorily in his training and whether, 
in the opinion of the manufacturer, he is show- 
ing due progress. 

That so large a number of boys who 
have finished their school courses and their 
apprenticeships are continuing to labor 
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along the line of their training must point to 
the fact that they have been guided into a life 
work that they consider to be well worth 
while. Generally speaking, considerable time 
is given to moral guidance and to encouraging 
young folks to fit themselves for useful en- 
deavor and to occupy eventually a position of 
respect in the community. This end can not 
be better accomplished than by offering the 
student a program of: training that is attrac- 
tive and along the line of his desire. It is true 
that in this work, as in any other, we find 
quite a number of misfits or cases of mistaken 
desires, but in the main those who finish the 
program laid down are appreciative of the 
opportunity and continue in the same line of 
endeavor quite a few years after their gradu- 
ation from high school. This leads to the con- 
clusion that one way to effect moral guidance 
is to offer a well-balanced and bona fide vo- 
cational training program. We feel that we 
are not only solving a local problem, but since 
quite a number of our graduates take up their 
life work in other communities that our plan 
affects just as many communities as our boys 
may choose to live in. Hence we are making 
a contribution along the line of moral and vo- 
cational guidance that has a national aspect. 

In the last few years it has been the pleasure 
of those persons directing the local project to 
entertain a number of visitors who are desir- 
ous to know the inside workings of the plan. 
Several localities have sent representatives to 
find out how to start such a system of training 
in their own community. Waynesboro is mod- 
eling its project after the York plan, having en- 
rolled students on the co-operative basis for the 
first time at the opening of the present school 
year. Lancaster at this time is putting the 
co-operative idea into effect in that locality 
and has sent some very enthusiastic commit- 
tees to visit the York plant. No matter what 
these localities may do and no matter how 
much credit our school system wishes to as- 
sume on account of the present healthy con- 
dition of the project, due credit must be given 
to the manufacturers of the community, for 
without their help we could accomplish noth- 
ing on the co-operative basis. 





Are you riding the Merry-go-round? Is your 
daily expenditure of time and energy and 
money leaving you at the starting point again? 
—Engineering Extension News. 
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CAUSES OF FAILURE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
F. J. JACKSON 
Punsxsutawney, Pa. 

The results of an investigation recently 
made in our high school as to causes of failure 
may be interesting to those who are seeking 
to reduce the percentage of failure, to create 
an attitude of self-inquiry on the part of the 
pupils regarding the conditions which deter- 
mine successful work, to acquaint the teachers 
to some degree in regard to pupil reaction to 
class procedure and to raise the standards of 
work by focusing attention upon some particu- 
lar weaknesses of both pupils and teachers. 

A questionnaire was handed to each pupil 
who had one or more subject failures. Since 
some pupils had failed in more than one sub- 
ject and the investigation was conducted by 
subject, some pupils answered more than one 
questionnaire and in many instances gave dif- 
ferent reasons for failure in two or more sub- 
jects. For these reasons also the tabulation 
of replies shows a total of subject failures in- 
stead of pupil failures. 

That most of the answers were honestly 
given seems to be indicated by the fact that a 
very large proportion of the replies imply 
reasons for which the remedy lies within the 
power of the pupil. 

A compilation of answers showed the fol- 
lowing distribution of subject failures: 


Insufficient study 
(a 


At home 
(b) In _ school 
Unsatisfactory conditions for home study 
(a) Other persons in room 
(b) Lack of time 
Outside work 
Class work not understood 
Headache 
Lack of concentration 
Illness or physical defect 
(Music practice 
Insufficient sleep 
Nervous over examinations 
Previous preparation poor 
Do not know how to study 
Dislike for subject 
Absence 
Absent for religious holidays 
Methods of teaching 
Too slow with work 
Fear of subject and teacher 
Three each: Don’t know; no reason; lack of memory 
Two each: Lack of application; too many subjects; ir- 
regularities in room; conflicting examinations 
One gach: Eye trouble; new subject; haste; sickness at 
home; grade unsatisfactory; not called upon; assign- 
ments too long; glee club F 
An analysis of this compilation would place 
the responsibility for these failures as follows: 
Pupil responsibility 
Home conditions 
Physical conditions 
Outside work 
Unfavorable school conditions 
Responsibility doubtful 
The effect of the questionnaire has been help- 
ful. Pupils have been aroused to an interest 
in themselves and their personal relation and 
attitude toward their work; teachers are study- 
ing more closely the methods of procedure by 
which the work is carried on; co-operation be- 
tween pupils and teachers has been strength- 
ened. 
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THE BOND ISSUE AT HAZLETON 
A. D. THOMAS 
Superintendent of Schools 


Election Day, November 6, brought to an 
end for us a campaign for a $600,000 bond 
issue that thoroughly stirred our community 
for nearly two months. As usual in such cam- 
paigns, every phase of education was discuss- 
ed. Early in the campaign experienced poli- 
ticians felt that a majority for the proposed 
bond issue was impossible; but, the methods 
used in organizing our publicity measures re- 
sulted in one of the greatest triumphs in our 
history as a city. 

One of the first means of bringing the issue 
before the voters was a table prepared to show 
the growth in high school attendance. This 
table disclosed the fact that since 1920 our 
high school enrollment had grown from around 
600 to 1,200 and that before 1927 there would 
be a probable increase of 1,400 high school 
and junior high school students. This settled 
the question of the actual need of a new high 
school building. From that time on, discussion 
was limited to the wisdom of building at the 
present time. 

The following organizations did valuable 
service in developing a favorable sentiment: 
The Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Craftsmen and Elks. The Chamber of Com- 
merce financed a scheme whereby the theatres 
of the town presented to their patrons, through 
motion pictures, the overcrowded conditions in 
the junior and senior high schools. The Ki- 
wanis gave two of their meetings over to the 
discussion of the issue. At a Rotary meeting, 
Max Friedlander, prominent in politics and 
business, gave a brilliant argument showing 
the relation between the industrial supremacy 
of America and the intelligence of our people 
as developed by the public schools. The Elks 
and Craftsmen invited informed speakers to 
present the cause to their members. 

About three weeks before election, all the 
pupils of the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades carried letters home to their parents 
stating what would be the actual conditions in 
1927. Up to that time, the cause seemed to 
be hopeless, but thereafter trained politicians 
began to sense the change in public sentiment. 
In addition to these letters, the principals of 
the two junior high schools and of the senior 
high school prepared communications which 
were taken home to the parents. The children 
‘ of the schools were enlisted to fight in the 
cause. For over two weeks, essays written 
by pupils were published in our daily papers. 
Throughout the schools there was a lively in- 
terest and many persons felt the sentiment 
developed among the school children was the 
deciding feature of the campaign. 

The newspapers of our town gave unlimited 
space in order that the actual school conditions 
might be brought home to the citizens. Daily, 
for almost two months, short articles appeared 
designed to give the voters exact information 
in regard to school accommodations. Foreign 
papers such as Hebrew and Italian had ar- 
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ticles that brought the matter to the attention 
of their subscribers. 

Before the campaign came to a close, there 
was a parade of over 5,000 of our school 
children. This sight brought vividly to the 
eyes of Hazletonians the number of problems 
involved in the proper housing of the chil- 
dren. Prominent citizens volunteered to work 
at the polls, thus giving ample evidence that 
the sense of civic responsibility is very strong 
among our people. 

Miss Berger, our Art supervisor, very early 
in the campaign had the children of all the 
grades busy making posters and devising 
slogans. These they carried in the parade 
and had tacked up at the polling places. This 
proved very effective in building up public 
sentiment. 

On the Saturday before election, James H. 
Loughran, proprietor of the Loughran Hotel 
and one of the heaviest taxpayers, inserted in 
both our daily papers a full page advertise- 
ment urging the passing of the proposed bond 
issue. His action had a tremendous influence 
in deciding the minds of many who wavered 
in regard to the bond issue. * 


On Monday before election, small cards bear- 
ing the cut of a child were sent home, the 
child pleading for the vote of the parent in 
these words, “A Vote for the $600,000 Bond 
Issue is a Vote for Me.” 

Throughout the whole campaign, experienc- 
ed leaders in politics were hearty in their sup- 
port of the measure. When the votes were 
counted, it was found that the issue carried 
almost four to one. 





CERTAIN SIGNIFICANT AGREEMENTS 


Five hundred civic leaders widely separated 
and with no opportunity to confer have agreed 
on ten essential points for the betterment of 
~ ‘—_— schools: 

Closer and more definite cooperation of 
parents and patrons, school boards, teach- 
ers, and pupils. 

The need for better trained and better 
paid teachers. 

The need for more modern, fireproof 
buildings with ample seating and proper 
equipment. 

The need for a definitely reorganized 
curriculum to meet the essential needs 
of children. 

The co-operation of educators and poli- 
ticians to keep the schools entirely free 
from politics. 

More men teachers. 

Higher qualifications for members of 
school boards. 

More religious and moral training. 

More civics, patriotic instruction, and cit- 
izenship training through practice. 
Grading pupils according to ability and 
passing them on merit as shown by rigid 
examinations.—American Educational Di- 
gest, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW DRILL 


S. R. OLDHAM 


Principal, West Chester High School 


As soon as possible all pupils should copy 
in their note books and become familiar with 
the following principles of parliamentary law. 
Teachers should arrange for practice and drill 
throughout the year. If new problems arise 
demanding new solutions, teachers should add 
to the list such points as are necessary. 


Every pupil should know— 


. How to open and take charge of a meeting. 

. How to call for the minutes and have them approved. 

. How to act as secretary of a meeting (secretary’s 
reports should be written and discussed). 

. How to address the chair and be recognized. 

* Bae to make a motion he must rise and address the 
chair. 

. That a second to a motion is usually necessary. 

a. A motion may be seconded from one’s seat with- 
out rising or addressing the chair. 

b. A nomination does not need to be seconded. 

. That between the second to a motion and the “‘Ques- 
tion” the chairman allows discussion. 

. That to “‘close debate” and obtain a vote it is usual 
for someone to call out “Question.” 

. That the chairman must then put the Question to a 
vote. 

. That nominations for office may be closed by making 

and carrying a motion to that effect. 

. That a motion may be made to amend a motion: 

a. If the amendment is lost, the original motion still 
stands, and can be voted on. 

-b. If the amendment is carried, the original motion 
(with the amendment that has been carried) must 
be voted on. 

. That a motion must be withdrawn by the one who 
made it and may be withdrawn unless someone 
objects. In the latter case a vote is taken. 
hat a motion may be reconsidered in the same 
meeting or on the day following. 

. That a motion may be rescinded at any time when it 
is too late to reconsider. 

. That if the pupil notices a breach of order he may call 
for the enforcement of the rules by the chairman. 
He must rise and say, “Mr. C—, I rise to a point 
of order.” 

. The chairman must ask for a statement of the 
point at issue, 

. The chairman decides the point and the business 
proceeds. 

. If the pupil is not satisfied he may ‘Appeal from 
the decision of the Chair.” His appeal must be 
seconded. 

. The Chair must state his decision and that it has 
been appealed from and he must then state the 
question thus, “Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Assembly 

. After the vote has been taken, the Chote states that 
the decision of the Chair is sustained or reversed 
as the case may be. 

. That a motion may be made to 
a matter to a Committee. 

. That a motion may be made that any subject be 
“laid on the table” and the motion is: 

a. Undebatable. 

b. Takes precedence of ali Subsidiary Motions. 

. That, unless otherwise stated, a ‘“‘Quorum’’ signifies 
& pene of the membership of any organized 
ody. 

. That a motion to adjourn takes precedence over all 
others except ‘“To fix the time to which to adjourn.” 

. That it requires a 2/3 vote to amend the Constitution 
and By-Laws of any organized body 

. That the Constitution and By-Laws of any organized 
body cannot be suspended. 


“commit” or “refer” 





“How are you getting on at school, Alec?” 
“Fine. We’re learning words of four cylin- 
ders now.”—Passing Show. 
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CHESTER’S REPORT ON ACTIVITIES 
OF PRIMARY SUPERVISOR FOR 
OCTOBER, 1923 


Superintendent Charles A. Wagner’s statis- 
tical report for Chester City School District 
brings out in strikingly clear manner the activ- 
ities of the various members of his force of 
supervisors, medical inspector, school nurses, 
etc. A suggestive excerpt from the October 
report showing the activities of the Primary 
Supervisor follows: 


I. Number of days: 
a. Visiting teachers 
b. Visiting parents 
c. Transferring pupils and 
classes 
d. In office work 
e. Testing mental 
clinic 
Educational work in 
IL. Number of visits: 
a. To Teachers 
b. To Parents 
III. Number of conferences with: 
. Superintendent 
. Assistant Superintendent 
. Principal 
. Teachers 


cases and conducting 


Total 
IV. Number me pupils transferred to opportunity classes 
a. Franklin 
b. Hoskins 
c. 


V. Retarded pupil activity: 
a. Mental cases tested 
b. Psychological clinic held 
c. No. cases referred to Dr. 
(Psychiatrist) 
. No. sent to Elwyn 
. Speech defectives sent to U. of P. clinic 
. No. cases referred for special medical 
examination 
g. No. overaged — placed on special 
schedule 
VI. Part time report: 
a. No. of rooms on part time schedule... 17 
b. No. of pupils (enrolled in rooms) 
(on part time) 853 
ce. No. pupils returned to all day schedule 48 
VII. No. of visiting teachers entertained 4 
VIII. Opportunity Classes: 
a. No. of classes 
b. Pupils enrolled 
1, Hoskins 
2. Franklin 
3. Eyre 


Mary Shick 


c. Activities 
1. No. chairs caned 
b. Baskets made 


3. Mats woven 
4. Aprons made 
5 Boys enrolled for spec. man. 
6. Girls enrolled for spec. dom. science 

and advanced sewing 
7. Money received for work completed $25.50 

1 chair displayed in B. D. Wright’s window, Market St. 
Result: Several orders. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Signed, LILLIAN M. DANNAKER 





A Bright New Year and a sunny track, 
A long and upward way, 

And a song of praise on looking back 
When the year has passed away, 

And golden sheaves, nor small, nor few— 

This is my New Year Wish for you. 
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The Keystone State 


Words by CHARLES EDWARD MAYHEW Music by EMMA KNEELAND MAYHEW 
2352 PITTOCK ST.,PITTSBURGH, PA 


In spirited marching time ‘ 
? = Unison 


~~ 
state of Penn-syl - 


fair- est flow- ers 


state. of Penn-syl - va-ni-a, Are the kind-est folk I know, For it’s 
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Penn's land, Friends’ land, Where the moun -tain breez- es blow. 


f 


state __._ of Penn-syl - va-ni-a, The sparks of truth were fanned, 


PF as 


Penn made our Penn-sy! - va-ni-a, Hon-ored and rich and grand, Come 





F 






cel- e-brate the Key- stone state, The no-blest in the land. 


The Keystone State 2 IO CENTS PER COPY,$ 52° PER 100,NET 











PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 


While this number of the JOURNAL is in pro- 
cess, the seventy-fourth meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association is in ses- 
sion in Philadelphia. Full reports of the con- 
vention and the business transacted by the 
House of Delegates, together with lists of offi- 
cers for 1924 will be published in the Febru- 
ary JOURNAL. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


Fully 350 superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, supervising principals, principals of 
State normal schools and other educational 
workers responded to the call of J. George 
Becht, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
by attending the Superintendents’ Conference 
in the Capitol, Harrisburg, November 26-28, 
1923. At the opening session Monday after- 
noon, Dr. Becht delivered an address on “Our 
Common Educational Objectives,” which is 
published as the first article in this number of 
the JOURNAL, pp. 265. In brief he stressed the 
tollowing objectives: 

1. A proper place for every child in a school 
room with appointments that minister to his 
health, his work and his happiness. 

2. Development of a sense of responsibility 
in parents so that they will keep their children 
in school without intervention of State author- 
ity. 

8. A competent, qualified, well-paid teach- 
ing force with the real teaching spirit. 

4. Emphasis in the elementary schools on 
those things which are the basis of good train- 
ing, sound and wholesome living and which 
look forward to adjustments to new conditions 
of life. 

5. Helping the local community to find itself. 

6. Coordinating the work of all -educa- 
tional agencies so as to include groups of men 
and women outside of regular school tuition. 

7. Increasing the efficiency of our high 
schools. 

8. The promotion of the supreme objective 
—character building. 

Superintendent Eli M. Rapp, Berks County 
and Superintendent F. W. Robbins, William- 
sport responded to Dr. Becht’s address, after 
which there was a general discussion in which 
the following participated: Carmon Ross, C. 
E. Dickey, James N. Muir, John S. Carroll, 
J. W. Sweeney, J. H. Hoffman, A. B. Boyer, 
A. C. Rothermel, C. H. Gordinier, Andrew 
Thomas Smith, Frank P. Hopper, J. C. Taylor, 
Livingston Seltzer, H. W. Dodd and William M. 
Davidson. : 

Monday evening was devoted to visual edu- 
cation. C. H. Garwood, superintendent of the 
Harrisburg schools, spoke on “The Place of 
Visual Instruction in Education,” after which 
the Pathe Company presented two episodes of 
“The Chronicles of America” by Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

Isaac Doughton, superintendent of schools 
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of Phoenixville, delivered an excellent, for- 
ward-looking address Tuesday forenoon on 
“The Essential Elements of Elementary Edu- 
cation.” After general discussion the confer- 
ence adjourned for lunch at the Penn Harris 
Hotel. William M. Davidson, president of the 
P.S. E. A., presided. In his usual happy man- 
ner he dispensed good cheer and pledged the 
support of the State Association to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in its efforts to 
carry forward the State program of education. 

At 2:00 P. M. the conference reconvened in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives to 
hear an address by Governor Gifford Pinchot 
on “Education for Citizenship.” Frank P. Hop- 
per, superintendent of Luzerne county, pre- 
sided and appointed an escort of the following 
members of the conference to present the Gov- 
ernor: J. George Becht, A. G. C. Smith, Addi- 
son L. Jones, J. Linwood Eisenberg, Mrs. Grace 
S. Perham and Eunice V. Hall. In introduc- 
ing the Governor, Dr. Becht referred to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s characterization of Gifford 
Pinchot as the “most useful citizen in public 
life.’ 

The Governor recalled the action of the Leg- 
islature of 1923 in appropriating $38,000,000 
for the public schools, an increase of $8,000,000 
over the appropriation for the preceding bi- 
ennium, and stressed the increase in State sup- 
port of the schools in the less favored parts of 
the State. The Governor emphasized, particu- 
larly in the closing paragraph of his address, 
his determination to go the “limit to help in 
this matter of schools,” saying ‘‘This admin- 
istration is at your service. It is anxious to 
co-operate with you in every way it possibly 
ean. It is keen for your advice. It is eager 
to serve; eager beyond any other single thing 
whatsoever to serve the growing generation 
in Pennsylvania and do the level best it can 
for the school children who hold not merely 
the future of the next generation but all the 
future in their little hands.” 

The other speakers of the afternoon on the 
general subject of “Education in Citizenship” 
were E. C. Noyes and Landis Tanger on the 
“Contribution of the Course of Study;” Clyde 
C. Green on “Contribution of Extra-Curricular 
Activities;” C. W. Lillibridge on “Responsi- 
bility of the Community” and Louise D. Baggs 
on “Responsibility of the Home.” 

Tuesday evening the conference spent most 
profitably and pleasantly first by listening to 
an address by William C. Bagley on “The- 
Training of Teachers in Service” and later by 
attending an informal reception in the Edu- 
cation building. 

In the open forum, Wednesday forenoon in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives, un- 
der the leadership of M. S. Bentz, members of 
the conference discussed “Common Administra- 
tive Problems.” E. M. Balsbaugh advocated 
a repeal of the law that requires school dis- 
tricts to pay a tax on their bonded indebted- 
ness. Landis Tanger pleaded for an extension 
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of the powers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. William M. Davidson declared 
himself in hearty accord with the present 
method of certification of teachers and express- 
ed appreciation of the help the teachers in 
Pittsburgh had received from the directors of 
special subjects. E.C. Broome stated that he 
had witnessed the transition in the certification 
of teachers from the county to the State in 
three states and declared that in a given time 
Pennsylvania had made the most rapid and 
satisfactory progress. He voiced Philadelphia’s 
approval of the administration of the State 
program by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The conference expressed general satis- 
faction with the present plan of teacher cer- 
tification, although the need for refinement in 
some of the details was brought out. 

Intense interest centered on the final speak- 
er, J. George Becht, for he was scheduled for 
a summary of the results of the conference. 
In ten minutes, he thanked the school people 
for their cordial response to his invitation to 
attend the conference and complimented them 
upon their splendid attitude toward the Super- 
intendent and the Department of Public In- 
struction and its work. He stated that he was 
greatly heartened and that his courage and 
hope were renewed. He added that it was not 
his intention to limit the field work of the 
Department, but to extend and develop es- 
pecially the facilities of the Department for 
giving assistance to the schools in the fields 
of administration and instruction. 

Before adjourning, the conference raised a 
fund to supplement the fund now held by I. 
H. Russell, and the chairman appointed a com- 
mittee of C. F. Hoban, E. M. Balsbaugh, T. 
S. Davis and A. B. Moyer to send flowers to 
Joseph O. Herman, supervising principal of 
Edwardsville, who was stricken with paralysis 
Monday evening at the Penn Harris Hotel. 





CHICAGO CONVENTION, FEB. 23-28, 1924 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 

The opening vesper service of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence will be held in the 
Gold Room, Congress Hotel, Sunday afternoon, 
February 24, at four o’clock. Ata preliminary 
meeting, Saturday evening, February 23, the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
will discuss vocational education and vocation- 
al guidance. The convention closes Thursday 
night. Acceptances already in the hands of 
President Payson Smith assure sessions of un- 
usual excellence. A new feature announced 
for Thursday morning will be eight or more 
group meetings dealing with topics of leading 
interest. Full program announcements will 
appear in the January and February issues of 
THE JOURNAL. 

Special Railroad Rates—One and one-half 
fare for the round trip; tickets on sale Feb- 
ruary 20-26, inclusive; good for return up to 
midnight, March 5. Identification certificates 
will be ready January 10. ; 

Educational Research Exhibit—An instruc- 
tive exhibit will be shown in the Congress Ho- 
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tel by the Division of Research of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 1924 
Yearbook Committee of the Department of Su- 
perintendence. Valuable material has been col- 
lected from many sources in connection with 
the study of current curricular practice, which 
forms the subject matter of the yearbook. Rep- 
resentative courses of study, charts showing 
plans of curricular organizations, and illustra- 
tive material representing many lines of work 
carried on by bureaus of educational research 
throughout the country will be included. The 
exhibit will be of immediate practical interest 
to superintendents of schools and all educa- 
tional officers. 
Pennsylvania Headquarters 

Through S. D. Shankland, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Superintendence, a suit- 
able room in the Congress Hotel has been re- 
served as Pennsylvania Headquarters. 


Pennsylvania Dinner 

The annual Pennsylvania dinner will be held 
in the Banquet Hall, Auditorium Hotel, Tues- 
day evening, February 26 at 6:00 o’clock, price 
$3.00. All Pennsylvanians are cordially in- 
vited to participate in this dinner. Make res- 
ervations through Headquarters, 10 S. Mar- 
ket Square, Harrisburg, before February 20. 


Special Pullman 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
furnish a special Pullman to and from Chicago 
to accommodate those who wish to go with 
the “bunch.” - 


One and one-half fare, round trip Harrisburg 
8.57 


to Chicago and yeturn .......... $3 
Lower berth, One Way ccccccsvccccce j: 
Upper berth, one way .....cecccecee 6.00 
Drawing Room, one way .......+-ee% 27.00 


The party will leave Harrisburg, Friday 
evening, February 22 at 6:48 and will arrive 
in Chicago Saturday morning at 9:30 o’clock. 
Make reservations early through Headquar- 
ters, 10 South Market Square, Harrisburg. 





N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 

Now is the time for all good teachers to 
come to the aid of our N. E. A. It is doing 
magnificent work and merits your active sup- 
port for the following reasons: 

1. Membership in the N. E. A. will augment 
your professional spirit surprisingly. It will 
give you a national point of view regarding 
education. 

2. The membership fee of $2 carries with 
it the Journal of the N. E. A., a splendid maga- 
zine from every standpoint. 

3. The 1924 summer convention will be held 
in Washington, D. C., June 29-July 5—almost 
at our door. We should swell the membership 
from Pennsylvania so as to bring the 1926 
convention to Philadelphia in connection with 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

4, The N. E. A. needs the entire group 
strength of Pennsylvania’s 49,843 certificated 
public school teachers in order to secure the 
 sigetaais of our National Education Bill into 
aw. 5 
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EDUCATION BILL 

The N. E. A. Education Bill, first known as 
the Smith-Towner Bill and later as Towner- 
Sterling Bill, has again been introduced in 
both Houses of Congress. Those in a position 
to know the situation in Congress are confi- 
dent of strong majorities in both House and 
Senate when the time comes for action. 

Outside of Congress support is increasing. 
Organizations that have long supported the 
Bill are renewing their efforts. Other organi- 
zations are rallying to the cause. The Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association recently added its unanimous in- 
dorsement of Federal Aid to encourage the 
States in the improvement of education and of 
a Department of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet. Educational work- 
ers who have been much up and down the coun- 
try report that the fight on certain leaders in 
education and the strained condition of edu- 
cational finance in many States and localities 
has aroused new determination on the part 
of school people to press this measure and the 
more adequate support of the schools through- 
out the Nation. 

Meantime let us continue the campaign of 
education. A careful study of the Bill itself 
is the best answer to the arguments advanced 
against it. It gives education primary recog- 
nition in the President’s Cabinet. It creates a 
representative National Council of one hundred 
that would be an enduring safeguard against 
Federal control. It further insures against 
Federal control by specific provisions that the 
moneys appropriated to*the States are to be 
spent under the exclusive direction of State 
and local educational authorities. It appro- 
priates Federal aid only for such outstanding 
and generally recognized needs as illiteracy, 
Americanization, physical education, teacher 
training and the equalization of educational 
opportunity. Let us all rally anew to this 
magna charta of the greater educational op- 
portunity of tomorrow. 





WASHINGTON CONVENTION 

Olive M. Jones, President N. E. A., has an- 
nounced that the summer convention of 1924 
will be held in Washington, D. C., June 29- 
July 5. She gives the assurance that those 
who attend will have an opportunity to hear 
more outstanding leaders than have ever be- 
fore assembled at any gathering. 

Washington is a city of fine hotels and apart- 
ment houses and is accustomed to handling 
large crowds. The new auditorium now near- 
ing completion is one of the finest, most con- 
veniently arranged and thoroughly equipped 
in the country. Public buildings that are mar- 
ble palaces and many hotel ballrooms are 
available. 

Special tourist rates at the usual terms may 
be expected. 

Let us make such a crusade of teachers to 
the Nation’s Capitol that citizens throughout 
America will recognize the new spirit in edu- 
cation. 
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Ss. E. WEBER 


S. E. Weber for the past eight years su- 
perintendent of the schools at Scranton and 
at present Superintendent of Schools of 
Charleston, W. Va., learned his first lessons 
in a rural school in Clearfield County. He 
was graduated from the Lock Haven Normal 
School in 1895. Two years later re-entered 
Lafayette College where he made for himself 
a splendid scholastic record. 

Upon graduation he became principal of the 
North Wales, Montgomery County Public 
Schools. While teaching he studied at the 
University of Pennsylvania and earned a 
teaching fellowship in pedagogy which he held 
for two succeeding years. 

In 1905 Dr. Weber became Superintendent 
of the Cortland, N. Y., Normal Training School 
and later he was appointed State High School 
Inspector of Louisiana. In 1910 he returned 
to Pennsylvania as Dean of the School of Lib- 
eral Arts, Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Summer Session for teachers at 
Penn State. In 1914 he was elected Super- 
intendent of Schools of Scranton. 

Dr. Weber has continuously promoted the 
best interests of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association and served ably as its presi- 
dent in 1918. He has been actively interested 
in the Educational Congress and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s School Men’s Week 
and has taken part in the programs of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Nation- 
al Education Association. 
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ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARD 
* SECRETARIES 
Feb. 5, 1924, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Among the topics that will be discussed are 
the following: 

A proposition that the State should estab- 
lish an Insurance Fund for the purpose of car- 
rying Fire Insurance on school buildings, to 
be conducted similarly with the State Work- 
men’s Insurance Fund. 

Public School Accounting—A report by the 
committee on this subject. 

The Edmonds Act as Amended in 1923. 

Other Legislation of the Session of 1923 af- 
fecting Schools. . 

The School Employees’ Retirement Associa- 
tion. 

Signed, W. N. Decker, Secretary 





DIRECTORS’ ASSO- 
TION 


Harrisburg, Pa., 
February 6 and 7, 1924 
PROGRAM 
WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Devotional Exercises—Rev. C. H. Kehm, Pottstown 

aaron of Welcome—Floyd C. Hopkins, President, 
Chamber of Commerce 

Response—J. K. Townsend, Wilkinsburg, Chairman, 
Executive Committee 

Address of President—J. G. Pierson, Laceyville 

Report of Committee on Credentials 

Appointment of Committees 

Address—J. George Becht, 
lic Instruction 

Address—‘‘Week-Day Religious 
W. H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Fourth Class District Meeting 


Mrs. E. G. Griffith, Parkers Landing, Presiding 
Address—“‘District Supervision’—Supt. Charles E. 
Dickey, Allegheny County. 
Address—‘“‘School Building Construction” —HuBert é. 
Eicher, Department of Public Instruction eee 
Address—‘‘Fitting the School to the Rural Community 
—Francis R. Cope, Jr., Susquehanna County 
First, Second and Third Class Districts Meeting 
A. T. Zellar, McKeesport, Presiding 
Address—“‘Fire Insurance’’—T. A. Mellen, Easton 


STATE SCHOOL 
CIA 


Superintendent of Pub- 


Instruction’’—Supt. 


Address—‘“‘The Book Laboratory of the School’— 
Adeline B. Zackert, Department of Public 
Instruction 

Address—‘“‘Supervised Play’—Harry C. Blank, Allen- 
town 


At 4 o’clock the Delegates will meet in general 
session to consider report of Committee on Re- 
vision of Constitution. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Music by Technical High Band for one-half hour. 
Address—Charl O. Williams, Field Secretary N. E. A. 
Address—‘‘Pennsylvania’s Financial Resources” 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, Columbia University 


THURSDAY MORNING 

Devotional Exercises—Rev. E. S. Lineback, Womelsdorf 
Report of Committee on Nominations 
Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Report of Legislative Committee 
Election of Officers : 
Address—“‘Uniform Taxation’—John A. H. Keith, 

Principal Indiana Normal 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
Address—‘‘Why the Junior High School?’”—James 
M. Glass, Department of Public Instruction 
Final Reports of Committees 
Introduction of New Officers 
Adjournment 
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NOTES 


Morning Sessions will begin promptly at 9:00 o’clock, 
afternoon sessions at 1:30 o’clock and the even- 
ing session at 8:00 o’clock. 

Ample time will be allowed for discussion after each 
address and delegates should come prepared to 
discuss the subject in which they are particu- 
larly interested. 

Reduced railroad fare on the certificate plan has been 
granted by the Trunk Line Association. 

All sessions will be held in the Technical High School 
Auditorium, Walnut and Aberdeen Streets. 


SICKNESS PROVISION FOR TEACHERS 
IN THE ITHACA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The Board of Education of Ithaca, N. Y., at 

its meeting held December 4, 1923, all mem- 

bers present and voting, voted unanimously 
for a resolution presented by a special com- 
mittee recommending: That, when a teacher 
in the employ of the Ithaca Board of Education 
becomes ill, after having passed the 3-year pro- 
bationary period and having been promoted to 
the permanent staff, such teacher shall be 

entitled to receive one-half salary during a 

period not to exceed one school year of ten 

months. 

The resolution clearly defined the term 
“teacher” to include any and all members of 
the instructing, supervising and administrative 
staff by whatever term designated or work 
performed. 

This provision insures a teacher in the Ith- 
aca public schools against want during serious 
illness. Previous to the passing of this reso- 
lution, the regulations of the Ithaca Board 
provided that any teacher absent because of 
illness was entitled to her full salary for one 
month less one-half the sum paid a substitute, 
that is to say: The Board paid the full salary 
of the teacher plus one-half the salary of the 
substitute. This provision still holds. 

In addition to the above, provision has been 
made for free bed and board with standard 
service at the Ithaca City Hospital for teach- 
ers of the Ithaca Schools. This provision has 
been made possible by the generosity of a for- 
mer Ithaca teacher who has turned over the 
sum of $10,000 to the hospital trustees for 
this purpose. A “sickness benefit”? fund has 
also been provided to aid teachers who are ill 
and need the additional assistance. To this 
fund, teachers now contribute annually and 
administer the same through a committee of 
their own choosing. 








OPPORTUNITIES 

The United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., is calling for the follow- 
ing: ; 
Junior Specialist in Education (Physical 
Training and Health Education), $1,800-$2,- 
400, plus $20 a month. January 8. 

Entomological Ranger $1,000-$1,400. Janu- 
ary 9. 

Assistant Examiner, Patent Office, $1,500. 
January 11. 

Junior Metallurgist, $1,500-$2,000. January 


"Special Agent, Intelligence Unit, $2,250- 
$3,000. January 9. 
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DAVID JEWETT WALLER, JR. 


David Jewett Waller, Jr., has been identi- 
fied with church and school work in Pennsyl- 
vania for over half a century. He received 
the degree A. B. from Lafayette College in 
1870 and graduated from the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1874. He served as pastor 
in Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia and 
Orangeville from 1874 to 1877. He became 
principal of the Bloomsburg State Normal 
School in 1877, leaving there to become prin- 
cipal of Indiana State Normal School in 1893. 
After 13 years’ able and zealous work at In- 
diana Normal he returned to Bloomsburg 
State Normal School a second time as princi- 
pal. He retired from this position in 1920. At 
present Dr. Waller is living in Bloomsburg 
where he has rendered such faithful and worth- 
while service. Dr. Waller was president of 
the P. S. E. A. in 1897. In speaking of Dr. 
Waller recently Dean Will Grant Chambers, 
who served under him while he was principal 
of the Indiana State Normal, said, “Dr. Waller 
is good through and through. I have never 
known a man of finer character or better per- 
sonal graces. He lives the things for which 
education stands and exerts a powerful influ- 
ence for good on his students.” 





PICTURES IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


Some one has said that “We may live with- 
out pictures and we may live just as long, 
but we cannot live so well.” 

There is a large measure of satisfaction in 
hanging pictures upon the walls of barren 
school rooms where perhaps none ever hung 
before. A veritable window is opened up in 
an otherwise dreary wall, through which the 
imaginations of our boys and girls wander 
out through charming vistas of land and sea 
created by the brush of some inspired artist. 
Or it may be that some noble knightly person- 
age looks down and inspires to a higher spir- 
itual endeavor. 

There are many subjects to choose from— 
some good and some not so good. Hence one 
is filled with a sense of responsibility since 
none but worthy subjects should be chosen for 
a purpose so significant. Fortunately there 
are those who have interested themselves in 
this field of education and have prepared beau- 
tiful reproductions of well chosen subjects. 

The great literature of the world and the 
great music of the world have been dissemi- 
nated for centuries, but it is only recently that 
modern processes of engraving and printing 
have made possible in our homes and schools 
these beautiful reproductions of the great Art 
of the world. 

Beautiful school rooms are attractive school 
rooms. They reduce the problems of both 
truancy and discipline. We should all co-op- 
‘erate in the creation of more beautiful and in- 
spiring environment for our boys and girls, and 
in the interpretation for them of that which 
is best and noblest in Art.—C. V. Kirby, Di- 
rector of Art. 
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THE SCOTLAND SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN 
SCHOOL 


The establishment of soldiers’ orphan 
schools in Pennsylvania dates back to Civil 
War days, when in 1864, upon the recommen- 
dation of Governor Andrew G. Curtin, the 
legislature appropriated the necessary money 
for their organization. At one time there 
were 44 such schools in different sections of 
the State. When the attendance began to de- 
crease, one after another the schools were 
gradually abandoned or merged by successive 
legislatures until there now remains but one 
at Scotiand, Franklin County. This institution, 
established in 1895, has a beautiful site, a 
campus of 165 acres, 80 of which are used 
for the classes in scientific agriculture, animal 
husbandry. and the raising of products used 
by the school. There are five educational 
buildings and several additional farm struc- 
tures. 

The school admits orphan children between 
six and fourteen of honorably discharged sol- 
diers. Children of disabled and indigent sol- 
diers are also accepted. The present enroll- 
ment is 200, requiring the services of 16 in- 
structors. The courses are both vocational 
and academic and include home economics, 
dressmaking, laundry, stenography, book-keep- 
ing, baking, shoe repairing, tailoring, farm- 
ing, animal husbandry, plumbing, printing, 
machinist trade, wood-working, military train- 
ing and music, vocal and instrumental. 

Among its distinctive features are the vo- 
cational, military and music work. The school 
is noted for its training in military tactics 
and for the fact that it has always been able 
to place its graduates. During the World War 
all graduates of the school who enlisted served 
as commissioned officers. The school has a 
fine band of 386 instruments, an orchestra of 
20 pieces, a girls’ and a boys’ glee club. The 
institution has graduated a number who have 
risen to eminence in the industrial, business 
and professional world. Among them are 
Judge J. W. Kepart of the Supreme Court; 
John Gink, one of Baltimore’s most prominent 
business men; R. G. Walters, head of the De- 
partment of Commerce of Grove City College; 
R. K. Denworth, a member of one of Philadel- 
phia’s leading law firms; Dr. Samuel J. Crum- 
bine, connected with the American Association 
of Child Health and organizer of the Kansas 
State Health Laws; Frank Seltzer of Phila- 
delphia, band-master and composer, who at one 
time led Sousa’s band and again the Victor 
Talking Company Band and Amanda Kletter, 
secretary-treasurer of the Pittsburgh Nut and 
Bolt Company. 

George C. Signor is the present director of 
the school and the board of trustees, which in- 
cludes two graduates of the institution, is 
composed of the following: G. W. Rhoads, 
Harrisburg; W. F. Hembright, Lancaster; R. 
K. Denworth, Philadelphia; T. B. Wood, Cham- 
bersburg; E. C. Shannon, Columbia; E. J. 
Stackpole, Jr., Harrisburg; Mary L. Stewart, 
Chambersburg; J. D. Keith, Gettysburg; R. G. 
Walters, Grove City. 
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STOKE POGES CHURCH 


An appeal for funds to restore Stoke Poges 
Church and purchase the land adjacent to the 
“Country Churchyard,” in which Thomas Gray 
wrote his immortal Elegy, has been made to 
the English-speaking people of the world. The 
plan of the promoters is to repair the spire; 
restore the tower of the church to its original 
style; and purchase the adjacent field of seven 
acres that the rural surroundings of the 
“Churchyard” may be preserved for all time. 

The project will appeal to all who have 
made a pilgrimage to Stoke Poges. There is 
an irresistible charm about the place. It has 
an atmosphere that pleases and satisfies. There 
is sublime recompense for him who sits be- 
neath the “yew tree’s shade” where, it is said, 
Gray many-a-time sat, and there reads and 
revels in the delightful lines of the Elegy. 
There is no record of anyone’s having left 
the “Churchyard” disappointed. 

To the Pennsylvanian, Stoke Poges has a 
special interest for adjacent to the “Church- 
yard,” are the estate purchased by Thomas, 
a son of William Penn, in 1760 and the Manor 
House in which the Penn family lived. There 
is a private entrance from the estate to the 
church which was used by the: Penn family. 
Here, on a portion of the estate, in 1799 John, 
grandson of Penn, as a tribute to the author 
of the Elegy, erected a monument which has 
been an object of admiration to all who have 
visited Stoke Poges. This monument and 
three surrounding acres were presented to the 
Stoke Poges National Trust in 1921. It is pro- 
posed to buy the seven remaining acres, of the 
original ten acre field, that the scene of the 
Elegy may be retained as it was in the poet’s 
time. 

Part of the restoration has to do with the 
portion of the church in which is located the 
Penn family pew. In 1800, John Penn, in 
order better to light the Manor House pew, 
built a floor and ceiling in the upper part, and 
cut windows and other openings in the base 
of the ancient tower. This alteration dam- 
aged the stability of the walls. A supporting 
buttress was built later, but time has demanded 
its toll even of this. The project contemplates 
the walling up of the Penn openings and the 
restoration of the tower to the condition in 
which it was in Gray’s time. 

The appeal should meet with a hearty re- 
sponse. The Elegy is the most beloved of all 
elegiac poems. The church with its ancient 
tower; the “Churchyard” with its rugged elms, 
mould’ring heaps embosoming the rude fore- 
fathers and the tomb of Gray, Stoke Poges in 
its incomparably beautiful rural loveliness— 
all have a warm place in the affections of the 
countless readers of Gray’s charming verses. 
A. T. Barnett, present vicar of Stoke Poges, 
in his appeal writes: é 

“There is probably some one in the wide 
world of English-speaking people to whom the 
Elegy is a household word, who would give the 
whole sum for one or other of these objects 
did he but realize the need. 

“We venture to appeal for a total of £6000, 
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of which about £1100 has already been paid or 
promised in the parish. The preservation of 
this interesting church founded in Saxon 
times, containing examples of many styles of 
architecture and so closely connected with fam- 
ilies great in history, and in more modern days 
with the poet Gray and the family of William 
Penn, is of wide importance—hardly less so 
the securing for all time of its country sur- 
roundings. 

“We look with confidence for the kindly and 
generous assistance of all those who rightly 
regard Stoke Poges Church and its ‘Country 
Churchyard’ as a heritage of the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking world.” 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Teachers of history, civics, biologic sciences, 
psychology and home economics may compete 
for the two prizes of $500 each, awarded for 
a satisfactory study by groups of at least ten 
pupils on the subject “Racial Well Being, the 
Educational Ideal.” The study must not ex- 
ceed 7,000 words, must have a pen name and 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope contain- 
ing the sender’s name and address. Four cop- 
ies should be sent to Ida P. Greeman, 1022 
Hospital Trust Building, Providence, Rhode 
Island, before April 15, 1924. Successful stud- 
ies become the property of the Committee. 

Here is an opportunity for teachers to win 
a cash prize and perform an educational ser- 
vice. The Society of Visual Education, pro- 
ducers of educational films, is offering $500 
in prizes for suitable educational scenarios. 
The best one is to be produced and distributed 
to American schools. The contest is more 
than a competition for prizes, it is a mass re- 
search in education. The eight judges include 
W. W. Atwood, Clark University; W. C. Bag- 
ley, Columbia University; Frank N. Freeman, 
University of Chicago. Details of the contest 
may be secured by writing the Society of Vis- 
ual Education, 806 West Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. 

Two scholarships in mineral economics are 
being offered by the Washington University 
of St. Louis through the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, to mining engi- 
neering graduates who have completed some 
work in economics. These scholarships, valued 
at $1,500 yearly, will enable the holders to 
study for two years at the graduate school 
of Washington University in Washington, D. 
C., for a Ph.D. degree in economics. 

The Committee which is administering the 
American Peace Award, Elihu Root, Chair- 
man, has announced many of the ways in 
which the co-operating organizations will con- 
duct the January referendum. The Committee 
has stated emphatically that participation in 
the “referendum” does not commit any organi- 
zation or institution to an “endorsement” of 
the winning plan and that it is a considered 
and intelligent vote that is being sought. 4,000 
daily and weekly newspapers and 211 maga- 
zines have agreed to carry ballots with the 
text of the winning plan or a digest of it. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 

Education Week, November 18-24, was ob- 
served throughout Pennsylvania in Normal 
Schools, county schools. and city schools. Many 
districts can trace new buildings, new courses, 
libraries, gymnasiums and auditoriums to the 
campaigns organized last year. This year’s 
observance will, without doubt, result in simi- 
lar achievements. A development that can be 
traced to effectively organized movements for 
Education Week is the pronounced leadership 
noticeable this year among school officials. 
Communities that before did not realize it, now 
know they have real educational leaders in 
their school systems. Teachers have become 
better known to parents; educational needs 
have been discovered; patrons have been won 
to the cause of education and a closer bond 
between schools and citizens has been estab- 
lished. Although the work was outlined by 
State and National Directors the success of 
the week in each community was due largely 
to the enterprise, ingenuity and enthusiasm of 
the local educators and friends of education. 

The American Legion, sponsor of the move- 
ment, assisted in organizing, furnishing speak- 
ers, providing patriotic numbers and bringing 
to moving picture theatres appropriate films. 
The whole hearted co-operation of moving pic- 
ture houses was a contributing factor to the 
success of the week and served particularly 
to get vital educational information to people 
which the schools or movement could not reach 
otherwise. It is possible to characterize brietly 
the work done throughout the State by citing 
examples of the programs used in three types 
of schools, namely, the Normal School, the 
country school and the city school. 

The State Normal School at Slippery Rock 
had special exercises suitable for each day of 
the week and published a program for the 
week. The following excerpt on law observ- 
ance from Abraham Lincoln’s writings was 
read daily during Education Week: 

“Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his posterity swear by the 
blood of the Revolution never to violate in the 
least particular the laws of the country, and 
never to tolerate their violation by others. As 
the patriots of ’76 did to the support of the 
Declaration of Independence, so to the support 
of the constitution and the laws, let every 
American pledge his life, his property and his 
sacred honor; 'et every man remember that 
to violate the law is to trample upon the blood 
of his fathers and to tear the character of his 
own and his children’s liberty. Let reverence 
for the laws be breathed by every American 
mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her 
lap. Let it be written in primers, spelling 
books and almanacs. Let it be preached from 
the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls and 
enforced in courts of justice. In short, let it 
become the political religion of the Nation.” 

On Wednesday evening a musical pageant 
“The Evolution of the Teacher” depicted the 
changes in education from Egypt in 3000 B. C. 
through the various periods to modern times. 
Students of the Normal School and pupils 
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from the Training School and Kindergarten 
participated. A health demonstration and lec- 
ture, music, talks upon educational problems 
and patriotic subjects,—all kept before the 
students the objectives for which observance 
of the week was designed. 

Noticeable in this year’s activities were 
the numerous instances where county superin- 
tendents outlined programs for all the schools 
under their jurisdiction; prominent, also, were 
the unique features included in the observance 
of numerous school districts. 

The splendid co-ordination of Cumberland 
County schools by County Superintendents 
Ralph Jacoby and W. M. Rife made possible 
a uniform observance of the week throughout 
the county. These superintendents sent out 
to every school in the county a carefully plan- 
ned program containing the detailed exercises, 
time of meeting and speaker secured for each 
program. The exercises were arranged that 
every one might share in the program—teach- 
ers, parents, directors, visitors and of course 
the children. The teacher in charge of the 
meeting for his community was directed thus: 

“You will adhere strictly to the program. 
Since the meeting is for the whole township 
you may invite all the children of the other 
schools to join your school in music. You will 
secure persons to take the parts assigned to 
teachers, parents and directors. Here you are 
allowed some latitude. Accept no excuse from 
any teacher—no excuse that is not an excuse. 
All teachers of the district are expected to be 
present at the community meeting and to co- 
operate with you. Omit no item on this pro- 
gram. We rely on the teachers to make good 
on this occasion. The meeting will be held in 
the school building unless the community can 
and will furnish a better place—a hall or a 
nearby church. The hour set is 7:30 P. M. 
Begin on time. Your speakers will come if no 
accident happens. Invite your teachers, di- 
rectors, patrons—invite everybody.” 

Ellwood City Schools, C. F. Becker, Super- 
intendent, presented the pageant “The Light” 
under the direction of Martha Shelley. This 
beautiful pageant portrays Education leading 
Any City through the various periods of his- 
tory. “The Light” is shown as revealed by 
Experience, Tradition, Invention on through 
eleven educational forces. The entire school 
system took part in the program and the en- 
thusiastic press notices show that the com- 
munity as a whole was fully aroused to the 
beauty and symbolic force of the pageant. 

An outstanding contribution to Education 
Week was that of the International Corre- 
spondence School whose entire field force was 
placed at the disposal of school officials and 
the American Legion Committee. These I. C. S. 
men helped organize. They distributed litera- 
ture, served as four minute speakers, directed 
window displays, assisted in poster making 
and gave to the cause a fine quality of service. 

This was particularly noticeable in the 
Brackenridge-Tarentum-Natrona celebration 
where an I. C. S. man helped organize the 
movement and where an outstanding piece of 
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work was done. In this district there was a 
complete mobilization of the educational, re- 
ligious, business, industrial, club, Legion and 
municipal forces. Their efforts resulted in one 
of the most effective observances of Education 
Week on record in the State and one that can 
serve as a model for future celebrations. 

The Tarentum business houses were decorat- 
ed especially for this week showing as far as 
possible the history and development, the ma- 
terial and method of manufacture of some of 
the articles sold. Posters made by the school 
children were used and prizes were given for 
the best window. On Patriotic Day the Ameri- 
can Legion secured the film “The Man Without 
a Country.” Afternoon matinees were given for 
the school children. An evening session at the 
Grandview School made it possible for many 
visitors to see the school in actual operation. 
The industrial plants of the district put on a 
union exhibit and experts from these industries 
were in attendance explaining to the school 
children. The three daily newspapers were 
given over to the English classes of the high 
schools for one day. Each school had a com- 
plete newspaper staff from among its pupils 
which wrote the local news, editorials and 
read the proof for the day. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the 
week was the educational pageant “The Torch” 
given by the school children of Tarentum and 
Brackenridge on November 22, 23. The pageant 
was written by Mrs. Marie Hunter Dawson, a 
local woman, and illustrates the history of 
education from early times, showing the con- 
tributions of the various nations and individu- 
als who are famous in world history. 

These are but examples of the programs 
throughout the State, but they are typical of 
the worth while and inspirational work done 
in connection with Education Week. 





A CALENDAR OF SPECIAL DAYS 
For the Year 1924 
The following is a list of legal holidays, to- 
gether with the certain special days which, by 
reason of their educational values, are regu- 
larly and uniformly observed in all public 
schools: 
New Year’s Day, January 1 
Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22 
Good Friday, April 18 
*Arbor Day and Bird Day, April 13 and 20 
(1923) 
Memorial Day, May 30 
Independence Day, July 4 
Labor Day, September 1 
Frances Willard Day, September 28 
Columbus Day, October 12 
*Arbor Day and Bird Day, October 26 
(1923) 
General Election Day, November 4 
Armistice Day, November 11 
Education Week, November 16 to 22 
Thanksgiving Day, November 27 
Christmas Day, December 25 


* Fixed annually by the Governor, 
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The School Law provides, in Section 1603, 
that no school shall be kept open on Fourth of 
July or on Christmas. Section 1604 provides 
that the board of school directors in any dis- 
trict shall decide which other holidays may 
be observed by special exercises, and on which 
holidays, if any, the schools shall be closed. 

In planning for the proper observance of 
these special days in the public schools of the 
Commonwealth, all teachers and school offi- 
cials will need to guard the regular program 
of school work from undue emphasis upon the 
special program. In many cases brief, but 
definite, reference to the person or event com- 
memorated, will suffice. In no case should 
the whole school day be given up to special 
exercises. Exploitation of the school in the 
interest of the observance of a special day is 
carefully to be avoided. The exercises organ- 
ized for special days should not only instill and 
foster patriotic sentiments and good citizen- 
ship generally but should contribute to the 
progress of the school program as a whole. 





BETTER SPEECH WEEK, FEBRUARY 
17-23 


Uphold the Language of Your Country. Better 
Speech Will Make You a Better American. 
One Language and That the Best—Clear, 
Clean, Beautiful Speech. 


I hold the language of America in reverent 
regard because it has helped me to understand 
the greatness of nature, of liberty, of love. 
Through the words which I have mastered, 
I have come to appreciate the beauty of the 
great outdoors; I have learned to cherish the 
sacred idea of home and family and the gov- 
ernment that stimulates my ideals and pro- 
tects me from all oppression. In this language 
I can voice my tenderest love for my parents 
and express to them my appreciation of the 
opportunities which their sacrifice has reveal- 
ed. In the songs that I sing and in the poetry 
I read, I can find expression for the thoughts 
and feelings that come to me in the open sun-lit 
field or in the gloom of thick-set forests or 
when I move among the hurrying throngs of 
those who crowd our city streets. In the midst 
of the foolish complaints and murmurings of 
the unpatriotic, I can lift my voice in earnest 
protest and proclaim the rare rights and privi- 
leges of an American. And I can do this the 
more effectively because I have learned some- 
thing of the art of speaking and writing the 
wonderful language of my country. But this 
lesson I have only partially mastered. What 
I have already learned, I shall cherish as a 
sacred trust—a trust that impels to further 
study and acquirement. I shall, therefore, 
wish to keep my language free from the impur- 
ities which mar its beauty and to strengthen 
it with the resources that reveal its power. 
I shall wish to do this with the faith that it 
will enable me to become a more patriotic 
American and a better citizen of the newly 
changed world.—Charles Swain Thomas. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE OBSERVANCE 
OF LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY AND 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 

February is the great time for teaching pa- 
triotism. The time falls at mid-year when 
preparation can be made in advance and the 
observances followed up later in the school 
year. 

Schools are usually closed on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day and Washington’s Birthday, and the teach- 
er must take careful thought to the problem 
of impressing upon the minds of the pupils 
the lessons to be learned from the lives of 
these great Americans. These holidays must 
be made to mean more than mere interruption 
of the school routine, which is too often the 
only significance attached to them. 

Special prominence should be given to the 
portraits of Lincoln and Washington during 
this month and the younger pupils should learn 
to know them. 

Definite programs, occupying a short time 
of the afternoons preceding the holidays, and 
devoted to recitations, music and reproduc- 
tions of stories concerning the lives of these 
two heroes will afford opportunity to fix at- 
tention upon the lessons to be learned from 
them by the boys and girls of today. It is 
wise to avoid covering too much ground in 
such an exercise, particularly with the younger 
pupils. 

The pupils must be brought to enter into 
the spirit animating each of these great lead- 
ers to the end that they may live on and work 
on through the coming generations. Stories 
of their lives as boys should be stressed. The 
humorous stories of Lincoln should not be 
neglected. 

The decoration of the classrooms affords 
opportunity for drawing and handwork activi- 
ties, such as picture frames, draveries, posters 
and flag decorations. 

The following bibliographies suggest ma- 
terial that can be used to make significant the 
observance of these two days. 





Washington 
Biography—Books 

Brooks, FE. §8.—Ttue Story of George Washington 
Hill, F. T.—On the trail of Washington 
Irving, W.—Washington and his country 
Lodge, H. C.—Washington, in Lodge and Roosevelt’s 

Hero tales from American history, pp. 1-15 
Mace, W. H.—Washington, a Virginia cavalier 
Scudder, H. E.—George Washington 
Seelye, E. E.—Story of Washington 


—Short accounts in books of Collective” 
Biography 
For first four grades 


Biography— 


Baldwin, J.—Going to sea, in Fifty famous people, 
pp. 60-62 

Eggleston, E.—Washington, in First book in American 
history, pp. 102-126 

Eggleston, E.—Washington, in Stories of great 


Americans, pp. 61-69 

Haaren, J. H. & Poland, A. B.—George Washington, 
in Famous men of modern times, pp. 264-279. 

For upper grades 

Blaisdell, A. F. & Ball, F. K.—Our greatest patriot, 
in Hero stories from American history, pp. 62-76 

Coe, F. E.—George Washington, our first president, 
in Makers of the nation, pp. 179-185 

Eggleston, G. C.—Young Washington in the woods, 
in Strange stories from history, pp. 149-162 
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Faris, J. T.—George Washington, canal builder, in 
Real stories from our history, pp. 147-153 
Gordy, W. F.—George Washington, the boy surveyor 

and young soldier; George Washington, a Virginia 
planter and the revolutionary soldier, in American 
leaders and heroes, pp. 116-134, 189-209 
McMurry, C. A.—George Washington, in Pioneers on 
land and sea, pp. 277-281 
Stone, G. L. & Fickett, M. G.—Inauguration of Wash- 


ington, in Days and deeds a hundred years ago, 
pp. 36-52 see also Mount Vernon; Washington’s 
birthday 


Plays 
Mackay, C. D.—Merry farm episode; George Washing- 
ton’s fortune, in Patriotic plays and pageants for 
young people, pp. 38-58 
Poetry 
Butterworth, H.—Crown our Washington! in Arnold 
and Gilbert’s Stepping stones to literature, v. 7, 
pp. 124-125 
Stories 
Seawell, M. E.—Virginia cavalier 
Smith, N. A.—Little George Washington; Great George 
Washington, in Wiggin and Smith’s Story hour, 
pp. 115-132 


LINCOLN 


Biography—Books 
Brooks, E. S.—True Story of Abraham Lincoln 
Cravens, F.—Story of Lincoln; for children 
Gallagher, J. E.—Best Lincoln stories tersely told 
Nicolay, H.—Boys’ life of Abraham Lincoln 
Putnam, M. L.—Children’s life of Abraham Lincoln 


Schurz, C.—Abraham Lincoln 
Biography—Short Accounts in books of Collective 
Biography 
For first four grades 
Baldwin, J.—Saving the birds, in Fifty Famous 


People, pp. 7-11 

Bass, F.—Abraham Lincoln, 
pp. 79-90 

Eggleston, E.—Abraham Lincoln, First book in Ameri- 
can History, pp. 171-181 

Haaren, J. H. & Polland, A. B.—Abraham Lincoln, 
in Famous men of modern times, pp. 316-325 

Horsford, I. M.—Abraham Lincoln, in Stories of our 
holidays, pp. 47-53 

For upper grades 

Baldwin, J.—Story of Abraham Lincoln, 
great Americans, pp. 186-246 

Bolton, S. K.—Abraham Lincoln, in Lives of poor 
boys who became famous, pp. 342-367 

Faris, J. T.—Abraham Lincoln, in Winning their way, 
pp. 218-225 

Gordy, W. F.—Abraham Lincoin the liberator of the 
slaves, in American leaders and heroes, pp. 282-300 

Lodge, H. C.—Lincoln, in Lodge and Roosevelt’s 
Hero tales from American History, pp. 324-335 

Mabie, H. W., ed.—The youth of Lincoln, in Heroes 
every child should know, pp. 309-319 

Mowry, W. A. & Mowry, A. M.—Abraham Lincoln, 
in First steps in the history of our country, pp. 
245-256 

Mowry, W. A. & Mowry, B. S.—Abraham Lincoln, in 
American pioneers, pp. 239-255 


in Stories of pioneer life, 


in Four 


Plays 
Mackay, C. D.—Abraham Lincoln episode; Abraham 
Lincoln, rail splitter, in Patriotic plays and 
pageants, pp. 88-97, 156-172 
Merington, M.—Abe Lincoln and little A. D., 
day plays, pp. 107-130 
Walker, A. J.—Four scenes from the time of Lincoln, 
in Little plays from American history, pp. 121-155 
Poetry 
Schauffler, R. H., — —Lincoln’s birthday 
Stevenson, B. E. & E. S. B., comps.—Lincoln’s birth- 
day, in Days and Deeds: verse, pp. 193-198 
Taylor, T.—Abraham Lincoln, in Arnold and Gilbert’s 
Stepping stones to literature (abridged) v8, pp. 
204-206 
Cabot’s Ethics for children (abridged), pp. 205-206 
Whitman, W.—O Captain! My Captain! in Norton’s 
Heart of Oak books, v7, p. 342 
Stevensons’ Days and Deeds: verse, pp. 193, 194 


Stories 


Andrews, M. R. §.—Perfect tribute 
Lincoln, Mrs. Jeanie—Marjorie’s quest 
Greene, H.—Lincoln conscript 


in Holi- 
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NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK, JANUARY 
17-23 


January is a long holidayless month, and 
yet an oasis has been found in National Thrift 
Week which opens with Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday, January 17. 

In fact a twofold oasis—a patriotic birthday 
event full of possibilities to teach citizenship, 
patriotism and early American history from 
the life of one of the makers of America and 
the year’s best opportunity to teach Thrift. 

Thrift Poster Contests will be a feature of 
the National Thrift Week program this season. 
A portfolio of complete plans, sample posters 
and instructions is available to educators and 
bankers from the National Thrift Committee, 
847 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

At the request of J. H. Puelicher, Chair- 
man of the Milwaukee National Thrift Week 
Committee, a simple school thrift playet “How 
Dollars Grow” written by a teacher in Public 
School No. 188, New York City, has been put 
in portfolio form. The play is first given at 
the school, then in the local banks during Na- 
tional Thrift Week, January 17-23. The play 
is simple, impressive and uses any number of 
pupils. 

Five Suggestions for National Thrift Week 

1. Arrange to observe Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday, January 17th the first 
day of National Thrift Week. The present sit- 
uation lends itself to telling stories of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

2. Secure from your public library books on 
Thrift and Benjamin Franklin or the list of 
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books furnished by the American Library As- 
sociation or send direct to 78 E. Washington 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

8. Invite some banker to speak on Thrift. 

4. In art classes have the students design 
posters on Thrift subjects. 

5. Most progressive bankers welcome visits 
ef delegations of pupils from the schools after 
banking hours, if accompanied by a teacher. 
These educational visits by school children 
have steadily grown in popularity the past 
three years. 

Outlines of plans and directions are furnish- 
ed free by the National Thrift Committee, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 





DR. BROOME’S REPORT TO THE 
PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


In his annual report to the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, Dr. Broome, superinten- 
dent of schools, stated that 1,529 new class 
rooms are needed to meet the overcrowded con- 
ditions. Among other things Dr. Broome made 
the following recommendations: 

Revision of the courses of study along sim- 
plified lines, because of the advancing of the 
standards of requirements and courses in nor- 
mal schools. Granting more credits to high 
school teachers for previous experience outside 
the local school system. Extension of the sum- 
mer schools and health service. The employ- 
ment of more attendance officers. 

The purchase of more ground for play space 
and adoption of the sabbatical or seventh year 
leave of absence for teachers for rest and 
study. Completion of the program of junior 


-high schools so that all parts of the city may 


have the benefit of this type of organization. 
New buildings for special work and at least 
two new senior high schools. 

In regard to the school medical situation 
Dr. Broome says: 

The largest activity of this division is the 
annual physical examination of the school 
population numbering nearly one-third of a 
million children. This requirement of the law 
has never been completely met owing to the 
inadequate number of medical inspectors. The 
problem will never be solved until a definite 
ratio of medical inspectors and nurses to the 
number of pupils to be served is established. 
The ratio of one medical inspector on part 
time and one nurse on full time to 3,000 pupils 
in average enrollment has been suggested as 
a conservative one. In the case of school doc- 
tors serving on full time, the ratio could be 
increased to 5,000 pupils. 

Dr. Broome urged the need of a residential 
school for boys who are constant offenders 
against school laws. That the school system 
need not be compelled to appeal to the juvenile 
court or to any private agency he recommend- 
ed that the next legislature be urged to amend 
the law so that school authorities may depu- 
tize attendance officers to place insubordi- 
nates and truants in a residence school to 
correct their truancy and bad conduct. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION 


December 31, 19238. 
To Sn and Supervising Princi- 
pats: 

In view of the large number of school build- 
ings which were destroyed last year by fire, 
resulting in great financial loss to school dis- 
tricts and severe handicaps to pupils, the atten- 
tion of school officials is directed to the advisa- 
bility of instituting some form of school build- 
ing inspection at stated times that will throw 
greater safeguards around buildings and the 
lives of those who make use of them. The 
chief of the State Bureau of Fire Protection 
states that practically all school fires result 
from the location of furnace pipes, overheated 
stoves in small buildings, the accumulation of 
rubbish into which lighted matches or cigar- 
ettes are thrown and defective electric wiring. 

As a means of reducing to a minimum the 
possibility and hazards of fires, may I suggest 
te school officials that— 

First, an inspection of school buildings be 
made at the opening of the new year having 
for its purpose the placing of safeguards 
around defective electric wiring, heat pipes 
and all agencies that cause fires. 

Second, all waste paper be baled daily or 
destroyed with litter and rubbish. 

Third, instructions in section 4701 of the 
school code regarding fire drills be carefully 
and regularly followed. 

Fourth, preceding the fire drills, an examin- 
ation of exits and fire escapes be made so that 
in their use the safety of the children may at 
all times be assured. 

Fifth, inspections be regularly made and the 
school board promptly advised, if defects be 
found. 

The Bureau of Fire Protection has prepared 
an excellent fire prevention manual, copies of 
which were distributed last year to teachers, 
and a supply of which is still on hand. It 
contains lessons that should be made part of 
the daily instruction of children in civics and 
safety first. The manual was prepared for 
the purpose of informing children as to the 
causes of fires and the ways of averting them. 
If the suggestions contained therein be carried 
out the danger of fire can be greatly reduced 
and property loss and resultant educational 
handicaps prevented. 

Very sincerely vours, 
_ J. GEORGE BECHT, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 





I expect to pass through this world but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or 
any kindness that I can show to a fellow-crea- 
ture, let me do it now. Let me not defer or 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
— Courtney. Engraved also upon his 
tomb. 


PROMPT PAYMENT OF STATE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Payment of the second half of the teachers’ 
salary appropriation for 1922-1923, due dur- 
ing August, September and October, 1923, was 
completed by the State Treasury Department, 
November 30. The total sum involved was over 
nine million dollars. 

This is a record payment in that the State, 
for the first time in years, has met its major 
school appropriations within a few months 
after their becoming due. It is even more 
striking in the instance of the first class dis- 
tricts, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, which 
usually remained unpaid for the greater part 
of the year, but in 1923 found themselves in 
receipt of their allotment amounting to $1,- 
695,150 within six weeks after the money be- 
came due. 

The appropriations for the first half of the 
present school year will become due and pay- 
able in 1924 as follows: 

Fourth Class districts, in February. 

2nd and 8rd Class districts, in March. 

First Class districts, in April. 





MUSIC AT WEST CHESTER SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


The Pennsylvania Summer Session for the 
training of teachers and supervisors of music 
will be held at West Chester from June 30 to 
August 8, 1924. The following courses will 
be offered: 

Course for Supervisors of Music. 

Course for Special Teachers of Music in the 
Junior High School. 

Course for Supervisors of Instrumental 
Music. 

Two new features will be added this sum- 
mer: 

(1) A Band and Orchestra School, offering 
instruction in all band and orchestra instru- 
ments, for beginners and advanced players. 
Twelve experienced instrumental teachers will 
constitute the faculty for this department. 

(2) A course for the training of Community 
Song Leaders, under the direction of Robert 
Lawrence. 

The school is maintained primarily for 
Pennsylvania teachers and supervisors of mu- 
sic in service. 





In a recent address to students President 
Ernest DeWitt Burton, of the University of 
Chicago, reminded them what scholarship is: 

“It is not pedantry. It is not dry-as-dust 
facts. It is primarily an attitude and secon- 
darily an achievement. It is an interest in 
knowing things, a desire for truth, an insati- 
able curiosity not about the trivial and the un- 
important but about the great things of the 
world and of human life. As an achievement, 
it is the acquisition of knowledge, and still 
more, a confirmed attitude of openmindedness 
toward truth and acceptance of it.” 
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THE LIBRARY HOUR IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL 
ADELINE B. ZACHERT 
Director of School Libraries, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

The “Library Hour” has become a feature in 
many elementary schools in Pennsylvania. In 
these schools classroom activities are so ar- 
ranged that one period each week is devoted 
entirely to the reading and discussion of li- 
brary books. The Library Hour has a definite 
place in the school program. It is a happy, 
joyful time to which pupils look forward eag- 
erly. Teachers who recognize the full im- 
portance of guiding and directing the recre- 
ational reading of pupils welcome the oppor- 
tunity of leading the children into the wonder- 
land of books. They know that the “joy-read- 
ing” period holds endless possibilities for good. 

One school librarian says: “This period 
transforms a dull, monotonous classroom into 
a place of live interests. Some of the results 
of Library Hour are that reading tastes are 
created and changed, horizons are widened, the 
desire for ownership of books is aroused, vo- 
cabularies are enlarged and children learn how 
to consult many books, to study and take notes, 
to organize material.” We have been told that 
the way to acquire a reading habit is to have 
opportunity as children to browse among books. 
The great majority of pupils do not have such 
opportunity in their homes. To supply the 
books and to afford the time in which to browse 
among them at school offer the children 
an opportunity of forming friendships with 
the characters in books, of knowing the joy of 
discovery, the delight of seeing new visions 
unfold, the rare privilege of feeling one’s self 
a member of a noble company. 

The first requisite for successfully carrying 
on a plan for instilling right reading habits 
is to provide adequate and suitable books. 
There should be at least thirty or forty books 
suited to the needs of the children in the vari- 
ous grades. It is important that the teacher 
shall have a thorough knowledge of the books 
in the collection so that she may help to fit 
the right book to the right child at the right 
time. The Library Manual for Elementary 
Schools issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction contains graded lists of books for 
general reading. 

A teacher who has successfully tried out 
the plan of having a regular library hour 
says: “This period offers to the teachers the 
opportunity of learning of the books each 
child reads outside of school and how he hap- 
pens to read them, whether he has books of 
his own at home, whether there is reading 
aloud at home, and what books he has re-read.” 
The teacher often spends the next period in an 
informal discussion of the books, reading in- 
teresting incidents. Character sketches are giv- 
en and reports of good books are made by the 
children. Children are introduced to new 
books and teachers learn the individual read- 
ing tastes of the children. 

The library hour can be varied by using 
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part or all of the period for reading aloud or 
telling stories from the books to which chil- 
dren should be introduced. Some children’s 
books will be enjoyed only when they are read 
aloud, others when stories from them are told. 
The teacher who loves and interprets poetry 
and who reads with an understanding voice 
will make the library hour a time of delight 
never to be forgotten. When children are in- 
troduced to choice books the cheap books of 
the Sunday supplement type and the mediocre 
stories will lose their appeal. 

There are great possibilities in the library 
hour for transforming the old-time study 
period in the classroom into a time for training 
in the art and getting information from books. 
The child with guidance learns to find topics in 
books, to compare what different books say, to 
organize material and to take notes for a re- 
port. 





SECTION 1609 

In view of the reports coming to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction that the law re- 
lating to the teaching of phvsiology and hy- 
giene, with special reference to alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants and narcotics on the human 
system, is being disregarded, the Department 
of Public Instruction is calling the attention 
of county and district superintendents and 
supervising principals to the importance of 
this law which was passed in 1885. Observ- 
ance of this law is extremely important, not 
only from the physical and mental side but 
from the moral and citizenship side. 

Section 1609 of the school code is as follows: 
“Physiology and hygiene, which shall in each 
division of the subject so pursued include spe- 
cial reference to the effect of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem, and which shall also include special ref- 
erence to tuberculosis and its prevention, shall 
be introduced and studied as a regular branch 
by all pupils in all departments of the public 
schools of this Commonwealth, and in all edu- 
cational institutions supported wholly or in 
part by money from this Commonwealth.” 





THE TEACHER’S BEST FORT 


“A good sand bank makes the strongest 
fort of defense,” said an army officer. He 
pointed out that the bank of sand receives the 
bullets and shells without showing signs of 
the shocks. In fact, the sand bank fort takes 
in the material from the guns of the enemy 
and makes use of it as further strength—thus 
assimilating opposition and turning it into 
help. 

No splinters from broken wood or chips 
from riven stone fly about when a shell strikes 
a sand bank, to the danger of soldiers of de- 
fense. It is a quiet shock absorber. 

“She turns criticism into real help,” said 
the principal about a very successful teacher. 
It is well to ponder about that soft-yet-solid 
sand bank. [It gives a little, takes much and 
is there when the battle is over. You see, it 
is made of pure sand.—West Virginia Journal. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Rip VAN WINKLE AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 
Washington Irving. Edited by Francis 
Kingsley Ball. Illustrated. 242 pp. Ginn 
and Company. 72c. 

Twelve of the famous Irving pen sketches 
suitable in appeal of content and style for 
classroom use are introduced by brief yet com- 
prehensive remarks on Irving’s life and works. 
The text concludes with notes and suggestions 
for methods of study. 


ScHOOL ATLAS. By F. Paul Goode, Professor of 
Geography, University of Chicago. XII+96 
pp. of maps+41 pp. of index. Rand, Mc- 
Nally and Company. 

An interesting and complete set of maps 
which will furnish the student with a great 
amount of information. These maps contain 
facts of interest primarily to the American stu- 
dent and are both accurate and legible. The 
maps are not confused by detail, the author 
evidently preferring to use many maps in 
which the important facts stand out rather 
than a few overburdened with detail. Many 
subjects are treated,—population, race, reli- 
gion, climate, production. The value of visual 
education is exemplified in such a set of maps. 


THE TEACHING OF SPELLING. By Daniel J. 
Beeby. 39 pp. The Plymouth Press. 

The pedagogy of spelling has been rather 
neglected. Teachers too often accept the idea 
that some students are “natural” spellers and 
others are not. This little text is full of 
worth-while information for the teacher who 
is treating the spelling lesson too casually. 
The course of study, the psychology of spell- 
ing, teaching pupils how to spell and graded 
lists are some of the subjects discussed. 


AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Alexan- 
a a 209 pp. Allyn and. Bacon. 


74 short stories by representative American 
writers from 1788 to 1921. In a comprehen- 
sive preface Mr. Jessup outlines the develop- 
ment of American fiction. Some of the stories 
are well known to the student of fiction while 
others, especially those from the earlier periods 
will be new and interesting subjects of study 
as to plot, characterization and _ style. 
The book contains a very complete list of ref- 
erences for short story study, including an 
alphabetical list of short story writers and 
their works and a chronological list of Ameri- 
can short stories. 


EDUCATION FOR MorRAL GrowTH. By Henry 
Newman, Instructor in Ethics and Edu- 
cation in the Ethical Culture School, New 
York City. xii+883 pp. D. Appleton and 
Company. $2.50. 

A discussion of the scope of the school in 
directing the moral tendencies of school chil- 
dren. The text is not only for teachers but 
also for parents and others interested in the 
development of the idealism of the young. 
School life, subjects studied, and companion- 
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ships of the school all offer occasion to develop 
ideals, outlooks and habits better than are like- 
ly where attention is not focused upon them. 
Part I deals with the ethics of freedom and 
equality as practiced in a democracy. Part 
II discusses the various factors contributing 
to American idealism. Part III discusses pres- 
ent day conditions and training in moral in- 
struction toward a true idealism. A book that 
will interest one who is alive to the importance 
of moral direction in character building. 


ECONOMICS OF THE FAMILY. By C. W. Taber 
and Ruth A. Wardell. xii+224 pp. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

This text treats the use of the income by the 
project method. It covers the budget of the 
school boy’s allowance and the budget of the 
family income. -Every chapter has a definite, 
practical field. Estimated budgets are given 
for people of different circumstances and fam- 
ilies of different numbers. The expenditures 
of the school child, the collegian, the business 
man and woman, the family are discussed as 
project problems. Food value, household ac- 
counts, clothing, the bank, saving, each has its 
place. A splendid text to teach children thrift 
and the principles involved in the use of in- 
come. 


Guy MANNERING. By Walter Scott. Edited by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. ix+516 pp. Ginn and 
Company. $1.00. 

Walter Scott’s novels appeal to every adven- 
ture-loving boy and girl. Guy Mannering 
should be a favorite, with Meg Merrilies, the 
gypsies, the smugglers and thrills as satis- 
fying as the modern movie-motivated child 
could wish. The preface treats simply and 
satisfactorily the historical setting of the 
novel. The text concludes with notes and a 
glossary. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALLER SCHOOLS. By 
C. Ray Gates, Superintendent of Schools, 
Grand Island, Nebraska. ix+174_ pp. 
Houghton Mifflin and Company. $1.20. 

A book full of suggestion for the superin- 
tendent of the small school. His work is 
outlined from the first day in the community 
to the last day of school. These suggestions 
are to the point and direct the proper way to 
make a course of study, aims to be sought in 
classroom visiting, teachers’ meetings and di- 
rections to principals. 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE Hapsits. Books One, Two 
and Three. By Esther Marshall Cowan, 
Annette Betz and W. W. Charters. 278, 
809, 489 pp., respectively. Illustrated. 
Silver Burdett and Company. 

The writers of this series have incorporated 
in these texts three essential aims of a lan- 
guage course: (1) to give exactly the minimum 
essentials of language and grammar, (2) to 
habituate the pupils in the correct forms of 
language and to give motivated drill upon cor- 
rect forms until these forms become automatic, 
(3) to teach language effectively by the proj- 
ect method. 
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COMPLETE FRENCH COURSE, PHONETIC EDITION. 
By C. A. Chardenal. Revised by Maro S. 
Brooks. 448 pp. Allyn Bacon and Com- 
pany. $1.60. 

This 1923 revision of Chardenal’s French 
Course differs from the 1920 edition in that 
Mr. Brooks has treated the course phonetically 
throughout. The text has all the admirable 
features of the earlier editions. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS. By Charles E. 
Martz, Department of Social Science, 
Cleveland, School of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and John A. Kinneman, Department 
of Social Studies, West Chester State Nor- 
mal School. xii+340 pp. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.90. 


The growing demand that some form of so- 
cial science, community civics or citizenship 
training be given pupils in our schools has 
made it necessary that teachers prepare to 
give such instruction. This simple and easy 
treatise on social science aims to prepare 
teachers for that work. The text is the result 
of several years of experimentation at the 
West Chester State Normal School and aims 
to give facts about the teacher’s social group 
and apply the principles of sociology to the 
school room. It includes suggestions as to 
the teaching of Community Civics and a special 
Appendix outlining the work for Pennsylva- 
nia. 


WE AND OurR History, A Biography of the 
American People. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Harvard University. 320 pp. Illus- 
trated. The American Viewpoint Society, 
Ine., New York. $1.80. 


The author writes for any person who finds 
the book interesting, for the young person and 
for the newcomer and would-be citizen. He 
gives half the space to the period since 1865, 
particularly stressing what the American peo- 
ple have been thinking about and what they 
have been accomplishing. Nearly half the 
chapters discuss the life, hopes and ambitions 
of the plain Americans. Each chapter con- 
cludes with a sketch of some American who 
typifies the spirit of the period. The book em- 
phasizes the movement of people from east to 
west—the frontier life. It includes studies of 
business, banking, corporations, transportation 
and the power of government to regulate busi- 
ness and combinations of business men; prob- 
lems of capital and labor, employment and 
trusts and the people’s efforts through state 
and national government to protect the weak 
and control the strong. The illustrations are 
supplementary to the text and cover many of 
the dramatic features. These illustrations 
with their captions often treat topics rather 
than mere incidents. The text does not deal 
with discussions in Congress or with statutes, 


but with the people: their conquest of the con- * 


tinent, their schools, their organizations, their 
inventions, their work, their skill and their 
patriotism. 
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Les TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Par Alexandre Du- 
mas. Abridged and Edited by Victor E. 
Francois, College of the City of New York. 
237 pp. Illustrated. Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 

Since Dumas is considered an inimitable 
master in the use of conversation, the editor 
devotes more than half the text to dialog. 

In this abridgment the summaries necessary 

for unity of action are mostly sentences from 

the original text. The exercises suit the va- 
rious groups of students, with directions in 

French. The notes elucidate historical and 

geographical details. The appendix contains 

a table of verbs and a vocabulary which in- 

cludes idioms. 


PARIS PITTORESQUE. By Jean Leeman, L’Ecole 
Francaise, New York City. 197 pp. Illus- 
trated. Allyn and Bacon. $1.20. 

Essentially a conversation book, it will im- 

part a knowledge of the spoken language. A 
French class should be a class for oral work, 
for enunciation or even for declamation. The 
vocal work enlivens the class and may be con- 
ducted at first in unison. Later the individual 
students may read the text and answer the 
questionnaire. This text may be used as soon 
as pupils are fairly fluent. 


THE BEACON SIxTH READER. By James H. Fas- 
sett. 341 pp. Illustrated. Ginn and 
Company. 88c. 

The quickest way to make pupils good read- 
ers is to give them something they like to read. 
The compiler of this text has accordingly 
chosen selections that are largely narrative 
in form—stories and poems by many of our 
best writers. 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE WRITTEN EXAMI- 

NATION AS A MEASURE OF ACHIEVEMENT 

WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO GENERAL 

ScIENCE. By Joseph H. Bardy, University 

of Pennsylvania. 176 pp. George Banta 

Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis. 

A thesis in education presented in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements of the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. After summarizing 
the results of investigations of the unrelia- 
bility of teachers’ grades and giving the bases 
for the untrustworthiness of these gradings, 
the author states his aims: to devise a more 
scientific technique of conducting tests; to de- 
termine the objectivity of marks and the in- 
fluence of various factors in determining those 
marks; to test conventional tests in General 
Science and to analyze the relative merits of 
the conventional and the new types of tests. 
His conclusions are based upon a scientific 
study of 241 replies to a printed questionnaire 
representing all 48 states and the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. Popp. By Freeman Tilden. 288 pp. The 
Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Podd, manufacturer of nozzles, possess- 
ed of millions that he could not spend and 
without training to enjoy leisure, was going” 
around the world in response to a call. After 
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the war he had written a book on a World- 
Wide Commonwealth and a Brotherhood of 
Nations—published by himself. Without hon- 
or in his own country, for he found difficulty 
even in giving away his books, he decided to 
take a cruise with his daughter, his secretary 
and eight others to boost his cause, using his 
book for propaganda. The ingenious method 
of choosing these latter eight through his ef- 
ficiency department, by means of correspond- 
ence only, forecasts many embarrassing and 
ludicrous incidents. At the last minute the 
number of the party is increased by the young 
son of Mrs. Tantrus, a writer and speaker on 
the training of children, whose Freddie must 
have the privilege of self-expression, and by 
Mr. Henry P. Waddick, who had come on 
board to tell Mr. Podd what he thought of him 
and was thus a shanghaied Pilgrim. The en- 
forced sojourn of the party on an isolated 
island gave opportunity to test the Brother- 
hood ideals first among themselves. The satire, 
the humor and the characterization, with a 
sprinkling of romance, make the book interest- 
ing and worth while. 


AMERICAN Poetry. Edited by A. B. DeMille, 
Simmons College, Boston. 339 pp. Illus- 
trated. Allyn and Bacon. $1.00. 

A collection of representative American 
poems for boys and girls—to meet the require- 
ments of the College Entrance Board and to 
interest the general student. The selections 
range from Freneau, our first poet of national 
importance, down to the present time. It rep- 
resents all the great poets, many of lesser note, 
the field of Southern literature and poets of 
modern tendencies. The introduction contains 
suggestions for the study of poetry, an histori- 
cal outline of the development of poetry in 
America and a discussion of oral work. The 
notes contain short biographical sketches. 


ESSENTIALS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By David Eugene Smith. x+504 pp. Ginn 
and Company. 

This new text gives the essentials of mathe- 
matics dealing with the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, the water underneath the earth, 
the works of nature and the works of man. 
It is an adjustment of the fundamental the- 
orems of geometry to the recommendations of 
the National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements and of the College Entrance Board. 
Its new features are: 1. An adroit presenta- 
tion leading to independent demonstration, 2. 
Real applications of geometric principles, 3. 
Simplicity of language, 4. Relief of eye-strain 
by means of good typography and clear illus- 
trations, 5. Teachability, 6. Limitation of the 
number of proved propositions, thus allowing 
time for practical exercises. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Ralph Philip Boas and Barbara M. 


Hahn, Central High School, Springfield, ° 


Mass. 337 pp. Illustrated. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston. $1.65. 
The text makes clear the life and thought 
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which have produced the literature of Eng- 
land. It pays chief attention to the way in 
which people lived and the spirit and temper 
of the various literary periods. It shows the 
great personages of literary fame in relation 
to the everyday life of men and women of their 
time, humanizing them and vitalizing a study 
of their work. The book first treats the geo- 
graphical background. Then follow chapters 
on various periods of literature down to “Our 
Own Time.” In the appendix are a brief outline 
of English Literature; topics for investigation 
and discussion; the rulers of England after 
the Norman Conquest and a list of authorities. 
The book contains sixteen halftone full page 
illustrations and eight costume plates. It will 
prove valuable in history as well as in litera- 
ture courses. 


THE SILENT READING Hour, First Reader. By 
Guy Thomas Buswell, University of Chi- 
cago and William Henry Wheeler. 182 pp. 
Illustrated in three colors. Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 66c. Teachers 
Edition with Manual, Introductory Les- 
ag and Lesson Outlines, another 57 pp. 
78e. 

Presents in an interesting narrative form 
selections dealing with the actual or possible 
experiences of children, that they may develop 
a habit of extensive silent reading. The book 
aims to supply the type of fact content essen- 
tial for constructive thinking and the infor- 
mation needed for normal mental growth. That 
the child may develop from the beginning the 
rhythmic eye-movement habits required in na- 
ture reading, the type has been brought out 
to even margins and regular paragraphing 
has been used. The lines, however, are short. 
The vocabulary is mostly confined to the thou- 
sand words of commonest occurrence, as shown 
in the Thorndike Teachers’ Wordbook. 

THE SILENT READING Hour, Second Reader. 
246 pp. Teacher’s Manual and Lesson Outlines. 
46 pp. 


LESSON SHEETS ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY. By 
Geo. A. Willoughby, Shop Supervisor, 
Saginaw, Michigan, and K. G. Smith, 
State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Michigan. 48 pp. The Manual ‘Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. 45c. 

The second publication in a series of loose- 
leaf lesson sheets for practical work in elec- 
tricity for junior high school and continuation 
school boys. The information on each sheet 
is of such a nature that the student can work 
out his own problem with but little help from 
the teacher. 


Music APPRECIATION ON THE VICTROLA FOR 
CHILDREN. By the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, N. J. $1.50 plus 15c 
to cover a portion of the mailing charges. 

An organized course for the teaching of 

Music appreciation in the elementary grades. 

The book presents a series of practical dis- 

cussions on the fundamentals of the study of 

Musie appreciation with valuable help and 

suggestions on organization and teaching and 
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a complete course of more than 140 definite 
sequential lessons. Twenty-four model lessons 
are laid out for each of the six years. It 
contains analytical descriptive notes on com- 
posers, a glossary of musical terms, a pro- 
nunciation table and a complete list of melo- 
dies for music memory contests. 


MODERN BUSINESS MATHEMATICS. By George 
H. Van Tuyl, Instructor in Business 
Mathematics, School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, New York University. 
ix+307 pp. American Book Company. 

A text for university classes containing 
sufficient material for two 30-hour courses. 
The first part deals with fundamental topics 
and operations and short methods, the second 
gives the mathematics of finance as introduc- 
tory to actuarial mathematics, using progres- 
sions and logarithms. Review problems at the 
end cover the entire range of the text and in- 
clude representative problems from C. P. A. 
examinations of various states as well as many 
of the American Institute of Accounts exam- 
inations. 


LABORATORY CHEMISTRY FOR GIRLS. By Agnes 
French Jaques, head of the Science De- 
partment, Vocational High School, Min- 
neapolis. ix+244 pp. D. C. Heath and 
Company. $1.48. 

The purpose of the book is to make more 
discriminating home makers, more intelligent 
nurses, wiser mothers and more enlightened 
citizens. It is eminently practical and gives 
explicit directions for tests such as for drink- 
ing water, baking powders, fabrics, ice cream, 
soap and the adulteration of foods, also de- 
tailed directions for removing stains, cleaning 
metals, for dry cleaning, ete. It treats the 
chemistry of food and of digestion and is a 
real contribution to homelife as well as to the 
science of chemistry. 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. By Er- 
nest R. Groves, Professor of Sociology at 
Boston University. ix+296 pp. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. $1.40. 

The book is the product of experience in 
working out conduct problems with normal 
boys and girls and is of value to both parents 
and teachers in their dealings with problems 
of human behavior. The author analyzes im- 
pulses, habits, emotions, sex, self-assertion, 
inferiority complexes, phantasy, individuality 
and abnormality and gives in a most interest- 
ing manner directions for steady progress, 
with the least possible impedimenta. He gives 
evidence of a rare understanding of the springs 
of conduct. 


THE VoyaGeEs OF Doctor DOLITTLE. By Hugh 
Lofting. Illustrated. 364 pp. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $2.50. 

Awarded the Newberry medal by the chil- 
dren’s librarian section of the American Li- 
brary Association, as the most distinguished 
contribution in 1922 to American literature 
for children. Fascinating, whimsical, amus- 
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ing, yet told in a matter-of-fact style, children 
will take it seriously, and old and young fall 
under its spell. Tommy Stubbins, the cob- 
bler’s son, tells of his visits to the doctor’s 
house, until he, too, wants to be a naturalist. 
He begs to be made assistant to the doctor 
and to accompany him on his voyages. With 
eyes shut they open the atlas and point to a 
place on the map. Thus Spider-money Island 
becomes the quest. Polynesia, the wise old 
parrot, Chee Chee, the monkey, Jip the dog, 
Bumpo, an African Crown Prince, ex- 
student from Oxford, make up the crew. One 
thrill follows another: the study of the fidgit 
which gives the doctor his clue to the star- 
fish language; the doctor in the role of mata- 
dor, subduing the bulls in a Spanish bullfight; 
the shipwreck; the floating island; the doc- 
tor’s coronation as king and his faithful ser- 
vice, broken only by the finding of the sea- 
serpent which offers to convey them all back 
te Puddleby, along the ocean bottom. The il- 
lustrations by the author are as absurdly 
quaint as is the story itself. 


TEENIE WEENIE LAND. By William Donahey 
and Effie E. Baker. Illustrated in colors. 
128 pp. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chi- 
eago. 70c. 

Stories of the shoe house, the school house, 
laundry, baby cradle, clown, dog, sailor, doc- 
tor and various other personages and interests 
of child life, told and illustrated as teenie 
weenie things. Good primary supplementary 
reading. 


CHEERFUL CHILDREN. By Edmund Vance 
Cooke. Illustrated. 91 pp. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 70c. 

A book of verses for primary reading, in- 
cluding the familiar Moo-Cow-Moo, The Ele- 
phant Ship, Sonny Boy, The Cooky Moon, 
Table Talk, Whiny and Shiny, Lest Ye Be 
Judged, The Monkey Man and others. In- 
teresting illustrations. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY BY GRADES. Book One, 
CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS and Book Two, 
Homes Far Away. By James Fairgrieve, 
Fellow of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, and Ernest Young. Illustrated. 128 
and 144 pp. respectively. D. Appleton and 
Company. 

These two geographical readers for the 
third grade describe many different types of 
human beings in their different environments; 
their homes and their characteristics. Adapt- 
ed for silent reading and oral composition, as 
well as for the teaching of the fundamentals 
of human geography. Attractively illustrated. 


INDUSTRIAL History. By Harry B. Smith, Di- 
rector Vocational Education, University 
of Pittsburgh. 305 pp. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company. 

Presents the history of mankind through 
the history of work and shows the young read- 
er the vastness of its influence,—work which 
ever stands as the enemy of waste, the restorer 
after war, the master builder of civilization 
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and the backbone of all industry. The text 
keeps the proper relations of cause and effect, 
of necessity and invention, i. e. the function of 
industry in promoting the progress of civili- 
zation. After discussing the beginnings of 
trade, it treats the rise of towns, guilds, com- 
mission merchants, factories, capital and la- 
bor problems and industrial education. 


UNITED STATES History. By Archer B. Hul- 
bert. Doubleday, Page & Co. 1923. 

This text book actually fits the place for 
which it was intended, the third or fourth 
year of the high school—which is something 
of an achievement. It is comprehensive and 
yet interesting. It is dramatic and yet reliable. 
It presents controverted questions fairly and 
impartially, so that pupils will realize there 
are two sides to a question each of which may 
be partially right. Our many-sided develop- 
ment—economic, social, political—is discussed 
both chronoligically and topically, which makes 
the book well adapted to the problem-solving 
method of teaching, with committee reports 
and class discussions. The chapter introduc- 
tions are unique summaries of what is to fol- 
low, being given in terms of cause-and-effect 
and of inter-relationships, which help the pu- 
pils to understand and interpret what they 
are studying. The reading lists and the ques- 
tions for discussion are in line with modern 
practice. The numerous biographical sketches 
in an Appendix are helpful. The book is amply 
illustrated with portraits, scenes, maps and 
charts. In short, this book promises to take 
rank with the half-dozen excellent high school 
text books in American history now within 
reach of the fortunate student. 


OTIS CLASSIFICATION TEST. By Arthur S. Otis, 
Ph.D. World Book Company. 

Designed for grades 4-8. Furnished in two 
alternative forms A and B, alike in make-up 
and of equal difficulty. Test covers reading, 
spelling, grammar and diction, arithmetic, ge- 
ography, history, music, art and general in- 
-formation. Either form may be completed in 
30 minutes. The text is a fair measurement 
of achievement and ability. Is simple to ad- 
minister. A manual of directions accompanies 
the test. 


A Drop oF WATER. By Margaret Horner Clyde. 
172 pp. Illustrated. The Chemical Pub- 
lishing Company, Easton, Pa. $1.50. 

A boy inquisitive, a father sufficiently inter- 
ested to answer his son’s questions and an 
Uncle Bob home from college with his books 
and microscope, make a study of water in its 
various manifestations, such as steam, rain, 
dew, clouds, snow, ice and frost crystals, the 
rainbow, springs, geysers and glaciers. The 
text contains discussions of the application of 
water power to steamboats and ocean liners 
and the industries. Written in conversational, 
informal, story form and adapted to the inter- 
mediate grades. 


ELEMENTS IN COSTUME DESIGN. By Marie 
Downs and Florence O’Leary. 64 pp. II- 
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lustrated. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. 129 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 90c. 

For junior high school students. A basis 
for teaching good taste, combined with com- 
mon sense in dressmaking. The book should 
also interest salespeople to understand the use 
of textiles, designs, color, line and proportion 
in ready-to-wear clothes. Interesting the 
American girl in the selection of individual 
clothes should help in the development of 
American fashions. Exercises at the end of 
each chapter make practical application of the 
text material. 


WORKADAY ENGLISH. By Stella Stewart Cen- 
ter, Walton High School, New York City 
and Instructor in Secretarial Correspond- 
ence in Columbia University. 211 pp. II- 
lustrated. The Century Co. 90c. 

For junior high, vocational, part-time, con- 
tinuation and evening schools. To teach good 
usage for speaking and writing to those pre- 
paring for the trades, industries or business 
and to promote habits of good reading. Lesson 
and exercise material deals in an informal and 
friendly manner with conditions and charac- 
ters of modern everyday life. Freshmen 
themes as samples will arouse a competitive 
spirit. The reading lists stress present day 
novelists, short story writers, dramatists and 
poets. The various chapters on when you write 
letters, read, speak, need tools, earn a living, 
play and serve, form good supplementary read- 
ing for classes in English literature. 


THE FourtH “R.” By Homer S. Bodley. 271 
pp. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 

This fourth “R” stands for Righteousness. 
The book is a plea for the insertion in all edu- 
cational textbooks, of elements of instruction 
giving prominence to the goodness of God, to 
the furtherance of the spirit of genuine altru- 
ism among men, without regard to sect or 
creed. The author shows the application of 
this fourth “R” to be feasible in the material 
universe, the physical and mental life, the so- 
ciological life, the arts of life, the general 
purpose of life. Good for supplementary read- 
ing or as a text. 

HEALTH SERIES. By Belva Cuzzort and John 
W. Trask, Surgeon United States Public 
Health Service. Texts illustrated. D. C. 
Heath & Company. 

I. HEALTH LESSONS (For pupils under eight). 
87 pp. Photographic illustrations, simple 
reading lessons, poems and rhymes. A 
teacher’s edition available. 

II. A PRIMER OF PERSONAL HYGIENE. 61 pp. To 
instil a desire to be healthy, clean and 
strong, and to establish habits of right 
living. Questions and subjects for discus- 
sion at end of each chapter. 

III. HEALTH AND HEALTH PRACTICES. (For 
grades 5 and 6.) 177 pp. Short health im- 
pression lessons, supplementary readings, 
team games. 

IV. ESSENTIALS OF PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND 
SANITATION. (For grades 7 and 8.) 2382 pp. 
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The first eight chapters deal with anatomy 
and physiology. Then follow chapters on 
personal hygiene or how to keep well and 
live long, hygiene of the home, and com- 
munity hygiene and sanitation, or what 
our city and state government can do to 
protect our health. The Appendix con- 
tains practical suggestions for help in the 
home and for first aid. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. Edited by Allen 
Johnson, Larned Professor of American 
History in Yale University. Fifty vol- 
umes, richly illustrated. Published by 
the Yale University Press. 

This series of 50 volumes on which much 
research and original endeavor have been spent 
is divided into 8 sequences. The first 10 vol- 
umes deal with the theme The Morning of 
America and cover the period from 1492 to 
1763. The second sequence contains 10 vol- 
umes dealing with The Winning of Independ- 
ence, 1763 to 1815. The theme of the third se- 
quence, The Vision of the West, deals with 
the American frontier and in 9 volumes cov- 
ers the period 1750 to 1890. Sequence four, 
1830 to 1876, deals with The Storm of Seces- 
sion in 6 volumes. Sequence 5, The Intellectual 
Life, tells of the nation’s great teachers and 
interpreters in 2 volumes. Sequence 6, The 
Epic of Commerce and Industry, is a series 
of 8 volumes devoted to industry, business, 
immigration and the mechanical power type 
of civilization. Sequence 7 is The Era of 
World Power. The six volumes in this se- 
quence carry the story of government and 
diplomacy and political expansion from the 
Reconstruction of 1876 to the present day. 
The last sequence—sequence 8—comprises 2 
volumes dealing with Our Neighbors, the His- 
panic peoples to the south and the Canadians 
to the north. Each of the 50 narratives which 
make up the Chronicles is written by an 
authority on the subject. The series fulfills 
its purpose to tell vividly, concisely and truth- 
fully the story of America. The Yale Uni- 
versity Press appreciating the educative value 
of the appeal to the eye, has planned to re- 
produce the Chronicles on the film. The epi- 
sodes that have been released thus far are 
“Columbus” and “Jamestown.” These make 
history live for the student by their richness 
and accuracy of detail. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 

How To Use THE ONE-ACT PLAY IN SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS. By James Plaisted Web- 
ber, Instructor in Dramatic Literature, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy. Educational 
Progress, Volume 3, Number 1. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Single copies free, 
in quantities, 3c a copy. 

Reasons for use of the one-act play in high 
school work, its place in literature, its rela- 
tion to English composition and its use in 
developing dramatic talent are convincingly 
stated. The booklet includes working lists of 
short stories and poems and other worth while 
bibliography. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN ScHOOL HEALTH. Physical 
Education in Grades ix-xii. Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 140 pp. 
Illustrated. 

This valuable handbook contains an outline 
in physical education, with detailed directions 
of commands, exercises, drills and rhythmic 
steps. A course of work is outlined for the 
unequipped high school. For the instructor 
with the properly equipped gymnasium the 
aims and standards are outlined for the work 
to be done by the boys and by the girls of 
each high school grade. Mass competition and 
athletics are treated. The course concludes 
with a constitution for the school athletic as- 
sociation. 


The American Child Health Association, 
870 Seventh Avenue, New York City, has is- 
sued two pamphlets: 

My LITTLE CHILD’s HEALTH. Prepared for the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Associations. 

The booklet is a study outline of the pre- 
school child. It is full of material for study 
circles. Treats of food, home surroundings, 
work, play and health of the pre-school child. 
A good bibliography of the subjects treated is 
given. 

THE RUNABOUTS IN THE HOUSE OF HEALTH. 
An attractive 62 page booklet containing 

weight tables, menus, food values and direc- 

tions for the care of the child that will es- 

tablish healthy habits of mind and body. A 

good bibliography on subjects related to the 

child is included. 


CHILDREN OF PRESCHOOL AGE IN Gary, INDI- 

ANA. Part I, General Conditions affecting 
Child Welfare. By Elizabeth Hughes. Part II, 
Diet of the Children. By Lydia Roberts. 
Bureau of Publications. No. 122. Children’s 
Bureau. A very thorough and interesting re- 
port of the habits of life in this formative pe- 
riod and the economic and social conditions 
surrounding the children in Gary between the 
ages of 2 and 7. 


MILBANK MEMORIAL FuND. A report of the 

year ended December 31, 1922. Milbank 
Memorial Fund, New York City. Part I treats 
of the Health and Tuberculosis Demonstra- 
tions carried out by the Memorial Fund, in- 
cluding descriptions of the project and the 
demonstrations in county, medium sized city 
and metropolis. Part II discusses the grants 
to established social agencies. Part III gives 
the history of the Fund and Part IV, the fi- 
nancial statement. 


THE CRIME AGAINST EDUCATION. Better Schools 

League, Inc., 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. This 20 page booklet first discusses 
the need for more teachers and seats in the 
public school. The next step in the discussion 
is how the situation may be remedied. 
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THE GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETIN, issued week- 

ly by the National Geographic Society, 
general headquarters, Washington, D. C., is 
prepared and printed as a gift to education by 
the Society. It is full of world-wide information 
and interesting illustrations. They will be sent 
only to teachers without other cost than pay- 
ment of 25c to cover the cost of mailing the 
thirty issues during the school year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND CHILD WELFARE. A study 

made in a Middle-Western and an Eastern 
city during the industrial depression of 1921- 
1922. By Emma Octavia Lundberg. Bureau 
Publication No. 125. Children’s Bureau. This 
pamphlet lists cases, discusses child labor in 
an unemployment period. 


DRAMATICS FOR HEALTH TEACHING. By Harriet 

Wedgewood. Health Education No. 13. 
Bureau of Education. An illustrated booklet 
showing how children may be interested in 
health work through games and plays and 
pageants. A suggestive bibliography is  in- 
cluded. 


STATISTICS OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND STATE 

COLLEGES. Bulletin 1923, No. 49. Bureau of 
Education. This pamphlet lists salaries of 
faculties and property of State institutions of 
learning in the United States. 


NEED OF ART TRAINING IN COLLEGE AND ITs 

APPLICATION IN AFTER LIFE. By George C. 
Nimmons. Higher Education Circular No. 27. 
Bureau of Education. An address delivered 
at the convention of the American Federation 
of Arts at St. Louis, Mo., May 24, 1923. 


SCIENCE BIBLIOGRAPHY WITH SUGGESTIVE TOP- 

Ics FOR USE IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADES. Grades VII-IX inclusive. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. A 
very complete bibliography including magazine 
and pamphlet references with regard to all 
types of scientific subjects of interest to these 
grades. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. Technical Paper 273. 

Free. United States Bureau of Mines. 
This 30 page illustrated pamphlet deals with 
the effect of smoke, the correct use of coke 
and the relation of public opinion to the smoke 
nuisance. Of interest to teachers handling 
fuel problems. 


The U. S. Department of Labor through the 
Children’s Bureau is releasing the following 
two bulletins: 

No. 119, Infant Mortality; Results of a field 
study in Baltimore, Md., based on births in 
one year. 
No. 124. List of references on Juvenile Courts 
and Probation in the United States and a 
selected list of foreign references. 
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SOLOMON SAPP COLUMN FOR 
JANUARY* 
It pains the small man to say anything good 
about his neighbor. 
There are two kinds of fools: Those who 


know it all and those who cannot learn any 
more. 


Did you observe “Education Week?” Some 
day we are going to see that we need an Edu- 
cation Year. 

Consider the station agent, he knows more 
and tells less than anybody in town except the 
postmaster. 


One peculiar thing about life is that the 
ducks are always thicker across the river. 

Bush League school men make many errors 
and strike out on all the important issues of 
the day. 

One trouble with the world is the number of 
men trying to save it. 


Jealousy among teachers brings only blight 
to the children. Of all crimes committed 
against innocent childhood this one is one of 
the most prevalent and one of the most deadly. 

Did you ever hear of a politician catering 
to the teacher’s vote? Neither did I. 

Critics of the schools need a little intro- 
spection and circumspection instead of so much 
inspection. 


If we managed our hospitals like we run 
our schools the board of trustees would pre- 
seribe for and diagnose every case. There will 
be a few who will see the joke. One can always 
count on a few enlightened ones. 


Dear Sol: 


Them guys that allus sending me and my 
school plank questions to answer git my goat. 
Somebody is all time wantin to know how 
much the teachers or the janitor gits payed 
or how many hours they has to work or how 
many kids has to sit in one seat or if we got 
no places for the brats to git out of if theys 
a fire or if theys any kids that aint got no 
Intelligence Product or if I got any skolers 
whose old man aint got no dough and has to 
come to class without their teeth brushed or 
if we got no jack in the sunk fund or what the 
capital tax is or when we is going to burn the 
old shanty down and git a new one and how in 
kin they save their town some expenses 
or how many different books does each teacher 
have to keep fer the marks of each stewdent 
or do I think it will rain in time for the next 
football game or who is going to be the next 
president? I aint got no time to look into them 
things and they dont do me no good as the 
school plank is allus buttin into their bizness 
when they get one of them questionheirs. Then 
I have to go to shaking hands agin. 

Reproofingly Yours, 


Gaston Gumshoe, Supt. Dibville 








* Nobody takes any responsibility for what Solomon 
has to say. It is a Solomon Sapp column and Solo- 
mon alone is held responsible. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


W. C. BaGLey of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, addressed the Superintendents’ 
Conference at Harrisburg, November 27. He 
praised Pennsylvania as the leading state in 
the Union in professional advancement and 
training of teachers already in service. He 
said that the State law by which all teachers 
must acquire certain standing by 1927 was 
one of the greatest steps forward that had 
ever been taken in education. 


CHARLES A. FISHER has been elected head 
of the department of education in Teachers 
College, Temple University, Philadelphia. 


THE Nobel Prize for Physics has been 
awarded by the Swedish Academy of Physics 
to Robert Andrews Millikan of the California 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Millikan received 
the Comstock prize for research in electricity. 
“The Electron” is one of his best known books. 


J. M. Guass, Director of Junior High Schools, 
Department of Public Instruction, addressed 
the Connecticut State Teachers Association on 
October 26. 


ROBERT B. BURKE succeeds Arthur C. How- 
land as director of the college course for teach- 
ers at the University of Pennsylvania. 


OLIVE M. JONES, President of the N. E. A., 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, on No- 
vember 10. The luncheon was under the aus- 
pices of the National Education Association 
in New York. 


WILLIAM MANN IrvINE, for 30 years head- 
master of Mercersburg Academy is conducting 
a campaign for a $400,000 memorial chapel at 
the Academy. 


Epwarp RYNEARSON, Principal of the Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, spoke at the 
twenty-first annual convention of the Maine 
State Teachers’ Association at Portland, Oc- 
tober 29-Nov. 2. 


L. H. DENNIS, Director of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Education of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, was elected president 
of the National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation at the annual convention at Buffalo, 
December 6, 7, 8. Outstanding features of the 
general gatherings were addresses by Francis 
G. Blair, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Illinois, George F. Warren, State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., John W. 
Abercrombie, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Alabama, Honorable James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C., and 
Charles A. Prosser, President of the National 
Society for Vocational Education for the year 
1923. It is estimated that more than two thou- 
sand men and women were in attendance atthis 
convention. Delegates were vresent from nearly 
every state in the Union. In addition to those 
people connected with State and local educa- 
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tional departments there were present a num- 
ber of persons who represented both employer 
and employee. 


WILLIAM R. DICK, secretary of the Board of 
Education of Philadelphia, was given the ad- 
ditional position of business manager at a 
meeting of the board. His total salary is 
$10,000. The salaries of associate superinten- 
dents, district superintendents and directors 
of special departments were increased $1,000 
a year. 


L. P. BIERLY, supervising principal of West 
Pittston, retired December 1 at the age of 
62. He is succeeded by R. J. Templin, who 
formerly taught mathematics in Lafayette col- 
lege and in Williamsport high school. 


JOHN B. KENNEDY, teacher of mathematics, 
Carlisle high school, has succeeded Paul E. 
Witmoyer as principal of the Columbia high 
school. The latter is now superintendent of 
schools at that place. 


JAMES L. MCCLOSKEY has been promoted to 
the superintendency of the schools at Winton 
Borough at Jessup. Ambrose Y. Carey takes 
his place as principal of the Lafayette school. 
Both have taught in that borough for a number 
of years. 


PHI Beta Kappa’s first year of the five- 
year endowment campaign closed on December 
5. This society for the recognition of schol- 
arship dates from Revolutionary days. It has 
never before invited subscriptions, but now 
asks its members to subscribe “at the rate of 
$5.00 a year for five years.” However smaller 
and larger sums are alike acceptable. The 
plans provide for the erection at the College 
of William and Mary of a memorial building 
to the 50 founders of Phi Beta Kappa. Other 
objectives are “to secure and maintain nation- 
al headquarters; to make the society more use- 
ful to its members; to enlarge its usefulness 
in the sphere of education.” 


LEBANON School Board reorganized Dec. 3 
with the following officers—B. F. Patschke, 
President; P. N. Hershey, Vice President; W. 
R. Mark, Secretary, and H. Y. Snyder, Treas- 
urer. C. M. Erdman, the new member of the 
Board, takes the place of W. F. Spayd who has 
retired after eight years of service. 


Corry will entertain the Northwestern Arts 
Association in November, 1924. The follow- 
ing officers were elected at the Erie meeting: 
President, A. Earl Hemstreet, Corry; Vice 
President, Daniel J. Snyder, Bradford; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Fay Daley, Erie. The 
Chairmen of the sections are: Industrial sec- 
tion, J. F. Faber, Erie; Commercial Section, 
F. S. Brooker, Warren. 


Mrs. SALLIE A. DEMoIS has the honor of 
being the first woman elected president of the 
Allentown School Board. 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE in the movies! Who 
next? The Highway Educational Board is 
producing a picture as propaganda for better 
roads. The Philadelphia Public Ledger thus 
summarizes the scenario: “The picture in 
which the President wil! appear tells the story 
of a poor country boy—the hero and every- 
thing. This lad, it seems, has been impover- 
ished largely as the result of bad roads. He 
wins a scholarship by writing an essay on the 
subject of good roads. Naturally, he comes 
to Washington to have the President present 
him with the scholarship. The natural conse- 
quence is, the bright young lad returns to his 
home with a civil engineer’s degree and de- 
votes his life to making the country a finer 
and safer place to ride in.” 


THE Radio has arrived. The last week in 
November was “National Radio Week” and 
the distinguishing feature of the week for the 
radio fans was the trans-Atlantic broadcasting. 
Eight English stations operated simultaneous- 
ly by one microphone had the right of way for 
an entertainment. The British and American 
amateurs tuned in for alternate five minute 
periods. The Postal Telegraph Company 
cabled to England the American stations 
which caught the British programs. American 
stations caught programs from New Castle 
and Bournemout and an amateur at Hull, Eng- 
land, picked up a service from St. Thomas’ 
Church, Manhattan, broadcasted from Aeolian 
Hall.—Time. 


THE School Board at Corry lost three influ- 
ential members on December 3, and received 
three prominent citizens in their places. The 
retiring members are: President F. E. Whit- 
tlesey, who has served ten years; Dr. J. R. 
Pope, Chairman of Health and Sanitation Com- 
mittee, who has served seven years and Harry 
Auer, Chairman of Administration and In- 
struction Committee and a prominent member 
of the Finance Committee, who retires after 
fifteen years’ service. These men, with the 
members of the Board who hold over, have 
planned a building program which includes 
the erection of a primary school, a combined 
junior high and elementary school and a senior 
high school. The primary school was occupied 
December 3. The second project is now in the 
hands of the W. G. Eckles Company, Archi- 
tects. The proposed building is to house 700 
pupils. The Board members recently elected 
are: John Patterson, John Love and David 
Hillstrom. The new Board organized Decem- 
ber 3, electing Mrs. Maude C. Barnes, Presi- 
dent and Mr. Frank Ames, Vice President. 


THE great influx of Negroes into Northern 
and Western cities since 1915 is the most not- 
able migratory movement in America within 
fifty years. Discontent in the South, high 
wages during war days in the North, brought 
it about. As a result we find in New York 
153,000 Negroes—130,000 in the compact Har- 
lem section, constituting a city as large as 
Des Moines, Ia., or Springfield, Mass. Phila- 
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delphia has 134,000 Negroes, Washington 109,- 
000; Chicago, 109,000; Baltimore, 108,000; New 
Orleans, 100,000; Saint Louis, 69,000. 


THIs year Lock Haven city schools adopted 
university extension courses as a substitute for 
the annual institute. Three extension courses 
of two semester hours each are offered by 
Bucknell University and Lock Haven State 
Normal School. These courses are Educational 
Sociology by George B. Lawson, professor of 
education, Bucknell University; the Teaching 
of Literature in the Elementary and Secon- 
dary School by Dr. Nelson P. Benson, su- 
perintendent of schools, Lock Haven, and mem- 
ber of extension faculty, Bucknell University; 
Public School Musie by Ivah Whitwell, Lock 
Haven Normal School. 


Music interests are flourishing at the Boys’ 
West Philadelphia High School. The Boys’ 
Orchestra has a splendid program scheduled, 


and played Christmas week for the delegates 


at the Pennsylvania Teachers’ Convention. 
The music activities of the school include 
a Junior Orchestra, a Brass Band and a Fac- 
ulty Double Quartet. Harry P. Hoffmeister, 
assisted by Reinhold Schmidt and Alec Wash- 
co are in charge of the music courses. 


JOHN H. FINLEY, Associate Editor of the 
New York Times has accepted the presidency 
of the National Child Welfare Association, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Dr. Finley 
was at one time President of the College of 
the City of New York and again Commission- 
er of Education for New York State. 


FIvE Rural Home and School Rallies were 
held in November in Carbon County under 
the supervision of James J. Bevan, county su- 
perintendent; Nicholas M. Rohn, County Farm 
Agent and Margaret K. Owen, Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Service, State College. The 
programs were educational consisting of ath- 
letic contests, judging contests and declama- 
tion contests. The evening meetings combined 
school interests and farm interests. Among 
the prominent speakers who addressed the pa- 
trons were J. B. R. Dickey, State College; 
Dallas W. Armstrong, Assistant Director of 
Rural Schools and Harry R. Allen, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Department of Public 
Instruction. 


THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, Slippery Rock State 
Normal School, addressed the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English November 30 on 
the subject “Teaching Literary Appreciation.” 


THE annual Round Table Conference of Su- 
perintendents and High School Principals of 
Central Pennsylvania was held at the Lock 
Haven Normal School Friday and Saturday, 
November 16-17. The Conference was well at- 
tended, representatives of nearly all the cities, 
counties and boroughs being present. The 
topic “Health Education” was taken up at the 
Friday afternoon session at which the presi- 
dent, J. J. Lynch, superintendent of schools 
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in St. Marys, presided. On Friday evening 
the following topics were discussed: ‘The Pla- 
toon System,” W. M. Peirce, Superintendent 
of Schools, Ridgway; “Departmental Instruc- 
tion from the Third Grade Upward,” Nelson 
P. Benson, Superintendent of schools, Lock 
Haven; “The Dalton Plan,” Principal W. N. 
Drum; “Special Classes for Bright Children, 
How Administered?” Robert E. Laramy, Su- 
perintendent of schools, Altoona. G. D. Robb, 
Principal of the Altoona High School was 
elected president for the ensuing year and 
Cc. M. Sullivan of the Lock Haven Nor- 
mal School, secretary. The next meeting will 
be held on the last Friday and Saturday in 
September, 1924 at the Lock Haven Normal 
School. 


THE Seventh grades of Munhall Junior High 
School, as an objective in English, wrote let- 
ters to the patients in the children’s ward of 
the Mercy Hospital in Pittsburgh. The let- 
ters were cheery with jingles composed by 
members of the classes on the envelopes. The 
school nurse took them to the hospital and de- 
livered them in person. 


MUNHALL teachers have 100 per cent en- 
rollment in the N. E. A. as well as in the P. S. 
E. A. 


IN the Essay Contest conducted by the 
Scholastic Publishing Company of Pittsburgh 
the Pennsylvania winners were: Ruth Titus, 
a teacher in the Warren High School, first 
prize—$50.00. Grace C. Dickey, South High 
School, Pittsburgh, winner of one of the three 
$5.00 prizes and Byron K. Hunsberger, Con- 
shohocken High School, winner of one of the 
five $1.00 prizes in the honorable mention 
group. 


AN unusual exhibition of original paintings 
by the artist, N. C. Wyeth of Chadds Ford was 
displayed at the West Chester State Normal 
School during Children’s Book Week. The 
thirty paintings which hung in the art gallery 
of the Normal School Library included illus- 
trations, portraits and landscapes. On the 
opening night of the exhibition the gallery was 
open for the trustees, faculty and friends of 
art and Mr. and Mrs. Wyeth were present. 
During the two weeks that the paintings were 
shown, the High School and grade schools 
of West Chester, the Friends’ Community 
School, the Catholic Parochial School, the 
Westtown Boarding School and students from 
Coatesville visited the exhibit. 


ARTHUR LOWENSTEIN, vice president of Wil- 
son and Co., has given $2,500 a year for three 
years as the first fellowship for the newly or- 
ganized Institute of Meat Packing at the Uni- 
versity of. Chicago. Mr. Lowenstein is one of 
the special lecturers in the Institute of Meat 
Packing and is chairman of the Committee on 
Scientific Research of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. The research will be car- 
ried on under Professor E. O. Jordan, Chair- 
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man of the Department of Bacteriology at the 
University. 


FERGUSON School, 7th and Norris Streets, 
Philadelphia, of which Edwin Y. Montanye is 
principal, is preparing the pre-school child 
for good work in the approaching years 
through the co-operation of The Child Feder- 
ation (1506 Locust St.). During the two weeks 
beginning September 24 mothers brought their 
four- and five-year-old children to the Fergu- 
son School to have them examined by experi- 
enced physicians. Nurses were in attendance 
and the doctor explained each case fully to the 
mother as he went along. After the examina- 
tions the mothers were organized into small 
classes which meet every week in the school 
building. The classes are led by specialists 
in child welfare and a sytematic “follow up” 
will be carried on until the children are regis- 
tered in first grade. 


THE Van Wickle Memorial Library at La- 
fayette College was damaged by fire early on 
the morning of November 17. Students saved 
many General Lafayette curios and fought 
the flames until the Easton firemen arrived. 


EDWIN C. BROOME, superintendent of the 
Philadelphia public schools, spoke at the dedi- 
cation of the Glassboro, New Jersey, Normal 
School on November 16. 


PHILADELPHIA has 38,000 children on part 
time. Louis Nusbaum, associate superinten- 
dent of public schools in charge of buildings 
and reorganization plans, states that the pla- 
toon plan of organization is to be tried in a 
few schools to assist in relieving to a large 
extent the present part-time situation. The 
platoon system as interpreted by Mr. Nusbaum 
is a plan whereby the school day is extended 
so that classrooms, usually occupied 5 hours 
a day may be occupied 7 or 8. To do this the 
pupilage must be divided into 3 groups, each 
of which equals one-half of the sittings pro- 
vided in the building. It is possible to house 
any two of these three groups in the building 
at one time and to provide not less than 4% 
hours for each group. Thus theoretically one 
building accommodates 50 per cent more pu- 
pils than its seating capacity. Such a scheme 
will cause considerable inconvenience in homes 
in which children happen to be located in 
more than one of these groups for times of 
going to school, lunch and dismissal will be 
different. This plan is only an expedient un- 
til the new buildings are available and the 
Board of Education anticipates the co-opera- 
tion of the public. 


THE South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, 
H. E. Winner, Principal, printed a special 
Education Week Program. Every day during 
the week at 10:20 the various clubs of the 
school conducted special assemblies. Thursday 
evening a concert by the High School Orches- 
tra and an address by S. S. Baker, president 
of Washington and Jefferson College, were 
given in the gymnasium. 
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THE Principals’ Round Table of Allegheny 
county has printed suggestions for adapting 
the State syllabus, the result of the study of 
C. E. Dickey, county superintendent and his 
assistants, of the comparison of the Allegheny 
county course of study with the State Syllabus. 
Each subject is considered and the points 
wherein the county course differs from the 
State syllabus clearly stated. 


THE State Board of Labor and Industry, in 
its ruling of May 9, 1922, declared “industrial 
home work” of women and children to be as 
much a violation of the law as if performed 
in a factory by persons of the same age, dur- 
ing the same hours, and under similar condi- 
tions. Reports given show the extent and per- 
niciousness of the exploitation of children in 
this form of employment. Here is some of the 
work the children are doing: (1) Stringing or 
wiring tags. These tags come in boxes of 
500, and pay 6 cents to 12 cents per 1,000 tags. 
In one home visited, six children finish 32,000 
tags every school day. (2) Carding dress snaps 
and safety pins. There are twelve of these 
to a card. They pay 8 cents to 12 cents for 
300 cards. After pressing the snaps, particu- 
larly the black ones, for an hour the child’s 
finger swells. The children, on account of 
this, use a clothespin, although the factory has 
forbidden the use of clothespins because of 
injury to the snaps. (3) Putting hooks and 
eyes on rods, 100 to a rod. This pays 30 cents 
for 100 rods. The children like this work 
because it is easy. (4) Custom tailoring. This 
means serging and finishing neck bands, cuffs, 
etc. The pay varies with the quality of the 
suits. (5) Embroidering and beading wom- 
en’s and children’s dresses. (6) Sewing rags 
for rag carpet, stuffing cushions, knitting 
sweaters, crocheting lace yokes for stores. All 
of this employment of children under twelve 
years of age is illegal. Many children report 
working an hour or two before school in the 
morning, again at lunch time, and then from 
4to9 P.M. Many report no time for play. 
Sunday at home is a work-day for 16 of the 
children and the hours range from 2 to 14. 
Holidays are much like Sundays. Ask the 
Public Education and Child Labor Association, 
1720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, for a complete 
copy of Miss McKay’s report. 


West READING dedicated its new $200,000 
high school building on November 22. Albert 
W. Johnson of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction gave an address on “The Value 
of Education” before a large audience of pa- 
trons, parents and schoolmen. Other speakers 
on the program included Eli M. Rapp, county 
superintendent; A. C. Rothermel, principal of 
the Keystone State Normal School; Landis 
Tanger, superintendent of the Reading school 
district; John H. Eisenhauer, principal of the 
Reading High School for Boys and William S. 
Delp, principal of the West Reading High 
School. R. W. D. Schell who has served 16 
years on the school board and retires this 
year received an ovation during the evening. 
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High school and continuation school students, 
led by George Fichthorn, director of music, 
gave several music selections. The new high 
school building is modern in every respect. A 
booth for a motion picture machine in the audi- 
torium, showers and dressing rooms in the 
gymnasium are indicative of the fact that the 
school is up to the minute in modern equip- 
ment. 


A SHORTAGE of teachers in Philadelphia 
caused Superintendent Broome to ask the High 
School Committee for authority to use mem- 
bers of the senior class of the Normal School 
as substitute teachers, paying them as such 
and giving them credit for their diplomas for 
the work done. The Committee approved the 
recommendation. 


THE students and faculty of the University 
of Delaware will dig the foundation for the 
new memorial library building. In this way 
they will save several thousand dollars for the 
college. 


COUNTEE P. CULLEN, negro student at New 
York University, won the second prize in the 
Witter Bynner under-graduate poetry contest 
with his poem “The Ballad of the Brown Girl.” 
“In the Range Country,” by Maurice Leseman 
of the University of Chicago, won first prize. 
The judges were Witter Bynner, Carl Sand- 
burg and Alice Corbin. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR E. MorGAN of Antioch 
College in speaking to a gathering of business 
men and educators in Philadelphia, December 
1, said: “The tradition of scholarship is a fine 
tradition, but there is a finer tradition in the 
actual contacts, the element of appraisal and 
judgments, of common ordinary life. If you 
went to Antioch today you’d find half the stu- 
dent body studying; the other half would be 
working at jobs anywhere from Philadelphia 
to Chicago. The students—men and women— 
alternate, half and half, between work and 
study. That is, we attempt to give them cul- 
tural contacts while they are actually doing 
the work of their life’s business. Not one 
young person out of five has a reasonable basis 
for his choice of a vocation. At Antioch, we 
attempted to help him decide. Every student 
has training in personal finance, budgeting his 
own expenses. And under the supervision of 
the faculty, he must strive to live under the 
budget he works out.” 


Mrs. Levy Mayer has given $500,000 to 
Northwestern University for a new law school 
building to be named Levy Mayer Hall in 
memory of her late husband, an eminent Chi- 
cago lawyer. The architect will be James 
Gamble who designed the Harkness quadrangle 
at Yale. Among the well known alumni of 
the school are William Jennings Bryan, Frank 
P. Lowden and Judge E. H. Gary. 


THE one hundredth anniversary of Dr. 
Joseph Leidy’s birth year was celebrated with 
a suitable program in Philadelphia, Decem- 
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ber 6. Fourteen leading research organiza- 
tions sponsored the exercises under the leader- 
ship of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia of which Dr. Leidy was president 
at the time of his death. During the day’s 
program addresses were given by Dr. R. A. F. 
Penrose, president of the Academy, Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Morse of the Peabody Academy of 
Science, Salem, Mass.; Dr. Herbert S. Jen- 
nings of Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Frank 
W. Clark of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey; Dr. George E. de Schweinitz of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Dr. Hobart A. 
Hare of Jefferson Medical College. Dr. Leidy 
is best known for the discovery of trichina, 
the germ of the disease trichnosis, in the hog, 
and his experiments made it possible for the 
medical profession to combat the disease. A 
work on “Invertebrate Anatomy” published in 
1853 anticipated by five years the theories of 
Darwin with regard to evolution as advanced 
in “The Origin of Species.” Dr. Leidy died in 
1891. 


Dr. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, pastor of the 
Baptist Temple of Philadelphia and president 
of Temple University, has published a new 
book “Borrowed Axes” in honor of the cente- 
nary celebration of the American Baptist pub- 
lication society. 


THE Ellwood City Schools observed Educa- 
tion Week by presenting the pageant, “The 
Light.” The Ellwood Ledger speaks of this 
performance as the most successful ever staged 
there. The pageant was sponsored by Su- 
perintendent C. F. Becker and under the gen- 
eral direction of Martha Shelley, one of the 
local teachers. 


ELLWOOD CIty expects to have a new twenty- 
room school building ready for occupancy about 
March 1. This is the first of three units to 
be built. A junior and a senior high school 
are to follow. 


THE late Henry C. Lea’s medieval history 
library containing 20,000 rare volumes and 
manuscripts has been transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania by his executors. Mr. 
Lea’s family have promised the University 
$100,000 for the construction of an annex to 
hold the library. Henry C. Lea was an 
authority on medieval history. His best known 
work on the subject is his “History of the In- 
quisition in Spain.” 


THE new Meadville High School was dedi- 
cated on December 3. J. George Becht, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, gave the 
dedicatory address. The building is built on 
a modern and forward looking basis. It con- 
tains besides 22 classrooms, science laborator- 
ies, rest rooms, offices, etc., a model housekeep- 
ing suite, a laundry, an auditorium and a gym- 
nasium. The high school is built in form of a 
capital H and it is possible to increase the 
capacity of the building by adding 4-room units 
to the wings. A swimming pool room makes 
possible a pool whenever it shall be desired. 
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THE Pennsylvania State College engineering 
extension department will give correspond- 
ence courses to Pennsylvania inmates of the 
U. S. Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Prof. N. C. Miller has for- 
warded lessons in blue print reading and shop 
arithmetic to Major Edgar King for a former 
Pittsburgh man serving a sentence of 10 years. 


JOSEPH E. KELLY, head of the department 
of science, has been named principal of the 
Olyphant High School to succeed John A. 
Dempsey who was elected superintendent of 
schools following the death of the late M. W. 
Cummings. 


GEORGES Township, Fayette County, gradu- 
ated 20 students last June. Of these, 3 have 
entered colleges and 12, normal schools. The 
remaining 5 have accepted office positions. 


GERTRUDE A. GOLDEN, recently appointed dis- 
trict superintendent, is the first woman to oc- 
cupy such a position in the Philadelphia sys- 
tem. She was the principal of the Morton 
School. 


HENRY ROBERTS, JR., for many years assist- 
ant director of examinations, was advanced to 
district superintendent in the Philadelphia 
school system. 


HARRISBURG Technical High School won the 
State interscholastic football championship De- 
cember 8 by defeating the Lock Haven High 
School team. 


THE Lower Paxton Vocational High School 
won the banner offered by the Linglestown 


-Fair Association for the best score in a farm 


products show held in the high school Decem- 
ber 7. More than 500 exhibits brought by the 
children of the township schools were dis- 
played. 


HENRY O. TANNER, dean of American paint- 
ers and one of the oldest members of the 
Paris American art colony, was last month 
decorated with The Legion of Honor by the 
French government in recognition of his con- 
tribution to art. Mr. Tanner was born in 
Pittsburgh and is one of the world’s greatest 
painters of religious subjects. 


RENA FRANKELBERGER, formerly art director 
of the Williamsport schools, placed her paint- 
ings on exhibition in the Harrisburg Library 
where they remained during December. Of 
this exhibition, Henry Turner Bailey in an 
address before the Harrisburg Civic Club said, 
“The artists of the United States have a great 
opportunity to help the people to appreciate 
the beauties of their own locality. Miss Frank- 
elberger is doing a work that should be done 
all over the United States.” 


THE Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, 
the oldest art school in America, announces 
that its 119th annual exhibition will be held 
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from February 3 to March 23. $1,100 will be 
given in prizes. 


Mrs. CLARA M. MADEIRA won the first prize 
for the best group of water colors at the re- 
cent Plastic Club exhibition in Philadelphia. 
Jessie Corson won first prize for the best col- 
lection of craft work at the same exhibition, 
her subjects being a group of luster tales. 


ONE of the interesting features of the gen- 
eral sessions of the Lancaster County Insti- 
tute was the daily concert given by children 
from the grade and high schools in the county. 


Supt. ARTHUR P. MYLIN reports a supervisor 
of music in every borough in the county with 
one exception,—an increase of 15 over last 
year. Three rural townships have added music 
supervisors this year. 


JOHN E. MorGAan, Superintendent of Wyom- 
ing County, has announced a county wide Mu- 
sic Competition and Music Memory Contest. 
Final contests in both events will be held dur- 
-ing Music Week—May 4 to 11, 1924. 


MarRTHA Harris succeeds. Alma Dills as 
Music Supervisor in the Duryea, Luzerne 
county, schools. Mary Gillespie has been made 
her assistant. 


Music Week has been fixed as the time for 
holding the 14th annual Philadelphia .Eistedd- 
fod. It will be the final event of the Quaker 
City celebration. 


Harvey B. GAUL, winner of the Strawbridge 
and Clothier cantata award, directed the rendi- 
tion of the prize winning “The Babe of Beth- 
lehem” sung by the Strawbridge and Clothier 
chorus. The performance was part of the 
Christmas music program arranged by the 
firm and given daily to patrons from Decem- 
ber 12 to 24 as its contribution to the proper 
prelude to Christmas. 


HELEN MILLER, a Harrisburg girl of seven- 
teen, has won the Peabody Conservatory Schol- 
arship prize which entitles her to three years’ 
study in voice, piano and Italian at the Balti- 
more Institution. Miss Miller is a graduate 
of the Harrisburg Central High School. 


A NATIONAL Illiteracy Conference will meet 
in Washington, January 11-14 to study meth- 
ods of dealing with adult illiterates. The N. 
E. A., American Legion, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the U. S. Bureau of 
Education are holding the conference. 


400,000 boys and girls between 12 and 18 
have submitted essays on “Why America 
should prohibit immigration for five years” 
in the American Legion’s essay contest which 
closed October 14. 


THE University of Pennsylvania has offered 
six scholarships to students from Mexico and 
other foreign countries, to be awarded by the 
committee on scholarships. 
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FRANCE has become the American student 
center abroad instead of Germany. 1,400 
Americans from 41 States studied in France 
last summer. The American University Union 
serves as a clearing house for students ac- 
cording to G. E. MacLean, retiring director 
of the British Division. 


THROUGH the courtesy of the Beech Nut 
Company a motion picture “In the Beautiful 
Mohawk Valley” showing the historical de- 
velopment of the Mohawk Valley of New York 
State is being offered for free use in schools. 
This movie is an outline of Colonial History. 
Responsible agencies may secure the film at 
1476 Broadway, New York City. 


LEECHBURG School Board elected the follow- 
ing officers, December 3: President, J. D. Orr; 
Vice President, W. S. Fiscus; Secretary, F. 
T. Butler and Treasurer, C. S. Hill, Dr. Orr 
has been president ten consecutive times and 
has served on the school board for 39 years. 


THE second half of the program of public 
lectures at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
includes a series by Harry N. Holmes of Ober- 
lin College on Colloid Chemistry, Jan. 9, 10 
and 11; another series of lectures by Alfred 
Stansfield, McGill University on “The Elec- 
tric Furnace for Iron and Steel” between Jan. 
14 and 19; Arthur T. Hadley, President 
Emeritus of Yale University will lecture on 
“The Transportation Problem in Its Broader 
Aspects” during the latter part of March. 


NINE hundred boys and girls participated in 
the 9 Rural Life Day community meetings in 
Montour county and 3,000 patrons and friends 
attended the meetings. 39 numbers on the 
program were given by Home and _ School 
League members including playlets, dialogues 
and special song numbers. School work was 
exhibited and 42 junior projects displayed. The 
work was done through the office of F. W. 
Diehl, county superintendent and was under 
the direction of Professor Gayman. 


THE Pennsylvania sales manager for Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, John D. La Wall, 
Central Hotel, Sunbury, Pa., is seeking agents 
in each county for instruction work among 
teachers, schools and libraries. These oppor- 
tunities are good both from the standpoint of 
interesting, worth-while work and also from 
that of remuneration. 


GERMANY’S Minister of the Interior has of- 
fered a prize for the most acceptable history 
of the period from the French Revolution to 
the World War for use in the schools of that 
nation. Democratic sources complain that the 
present-day instruction in history still teaches 
the ideas of militarism. Germany’s best known 
historians will judge the histories submitted. 


ACCORDING to Time, five German Universi- 
ties are closing their doors because of the fi- 
nancial depression. The upholders of the lib- 
eral traditions were the German _ bourgeois 
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middle class families. It is well nigh impos- 
sible at the present for a man from this class 
to finance a university course. The students 
have developed employment bureaus, student 
kitchens and other means of self-help. John 
R. Mott, through the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, has done much to make these 
activities successful. The American Quakers 
have co-operated. 


COLUMBIA University is broadcasting a col- 
lege course in Robert Browning’s poetry. It 
may be followed by a course in Shakespeare’s 
dramas. 


THE Johnstown Evening Schools publish the 
Evening School News Bulletin which contains 
notices and outlines of the work and letters 
of interest to the students. Such a paper 
should help the classes to feel themselves a 
unit body of the city school system. 


BUILDING operations have been suspended 
on the library of the University of Louvain. 
It is one-fourth completed and was to have 
been erected by pledges of $1.00 each from 
1,200,000 students in American Universities. 
Only $300,000 of the $1,000,000 required has 
been contributed. Some colleges have fulfilled 
or oversubscribed their quotas while others 
have failed to redeem their pledges. A new 
drive is soon to be made. The building was to 
have been completed in 1925, the 500th anni- 
versary of the founding of the library. Each 
institution that assists in building the new 
library is to have a column, arch or window 
inscribed with its name. 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER said recently at 
the inauguration of Herbert S. Hadley as 
Chancellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri: “The University represents 
man’s inborn love of truth, his persistent curi- 
osity, which has given rise to all science, and 
his dominating idealism which is the origin of 
all literature and of all philosophy. Long ex- 
perience has shown that the University may 
and can only achieve its end by a three-fold 
activity....The University must gather and 
conserve knowledge; the University must ad- 
vance knowledge; the University must diffuse 
and apply knowledge. These are its three nec- 
essary and characteristic functions.” 


AT the meeting of the American Public 
Health Association held in Boston, October 
eighth to eleventh, Dr. Charles H. Keene was 
elected Vice Chairman of the Child Hygiene 
Section. The association also authorized the 
organization of a permanent Public Health 
Nursing Section. This offers definite oppor- 
tunities for school nurses to tie up with the 
leading health association of the country. 


THoMAS Harpy, the interpreter of Wessex 
life, is an interesting example of one who re- 
fuses to stick to the one accustomed path and 
shun new fields. When a young man he was 
an architect and the student of his style is 
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prone to trace the beauty and symmetry of 
character and plot development in his novels 
to that early profession. Hardy was 31 when 
he published his first novel. As a _ novelist 
Thomas Hardy has‘a unique place, a style that 
is individualistic, a people and aregion—almost 
a philosophy of his own. And now at the en- 
terprising age of 83 he has written a play, 
“The Queen of Cornwall,” based upon the cli- 
max of the Tristan and Isolde story. The vol- 
ume was begun in 1916 and is illustrated by 
Hardy’s own drawings for the scenery. The 
Hardy Players, townsfolk and friends of the 
author, who have performed plays made from 
his Wessex novels, produced the play at Dor- 
chester on November 28. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS, Irish poet and play- 
wright, has been awarded the Nobel prize for 
Literature for 1923 by the Swedish Academy of 
Literature. Yeats belongs to the new Irish 
nationalist school and is one of the moving 
influences in the Celtic literary Renaissance. 
“The Wind Among the Reeds” is a volume il- 
lustrative of his worth as a poet. Among his 
best plays are “The Hour Glass,” an allegory; 
“The Pot of Broth,” a character study, and 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire,” a phantasy. In 
1922 he was named a member of the new Irish 
Free State Senate. 


CHARGED with neglect of duty and failure to 
provide adequate school facilities, three school 
directors of Lake township, Luzerne county, 
were removed from office by Judge Fuller on 
December 5. The directors thus ousted were 
David Martin, John Hildebrandt and Clarence 
Shaver. 


THE Greater Tokyo Reconstruction Board 
has decided to discard the plans for a new 
Tokyo advised by Charles A. Beard, director 
of New York Training School for Public Ser- 
vice. Only $250,000,000 is to be spent instead 
of the $3,500,000,000 originally planned. Ap- 
parently Tokyo is to rise once more as it was, 
a fire-exposed city with haphazard streets and 
multitudinous ramshackle buildings.—Time. 


MUNHALL High School published in October 
the first number of the school paper The Mun- 
hisko. It is a good number of a promising 
paper. One interesting feature is a column, 
Teachers’ News, containing announcements of 
interest to the faculty. 


PERRY Township School Board has: taken 
life membership in the N. E. A. The mem- 
bers of the Board of Education are: President 
J. K. McIntyre, Vice President, Ira Blair, N. 
C. Piersol, Charles Thrasher, Fred Edwards, 
J. Buell Snyder and W. L. Pisbeck,—all of 
Perryopolis. 


CHARLES CURTIS HARRISON, former provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has given 
the university museum an additional $20,000 
to be used in constructing a new wing to the 
east end of the present building. The former 
provost has contributed a total of $50,000 to 
the museum. 
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D. K. DopGE of the English Department of 
the University of Illinois, one of the greatest 
authorities on Abraham Lincoln, is giving a 
course of study interpretative of the ideals of 
Lincoln as embodied in his letters and speeches 
and the contemporary attitude toward him. 
Says Dr. Dodge: 

“I expect to show by documental evidence 
that Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg Speech was 
not scratched on the back of an envelope while 
he was riding to the famous battlefield but 
was one of his most carefully prepared 
speeches, and one upon which he worked about 
ten days. 


“Just as Washington’s home paper called 
him ‘an old fool’ for signing the United States 
Constitution, one Springfield newspaper ridi- 
culed Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, referring 
to his gestures as those of a clown. Much of 
the idealism with which Lincoln is regarded 
today was absent while he was President. Criti- 
cism of President Wilson was very mild com- 
pared to that which was meted out to Lincoln.” 


In France the public system of education 
begins with the kindergarten, which admits 
children from the ages of 2 to 6. After this 
are the primary schools, attendance at which 
is compulsory for children between the ages 
of 6 and 18, not receiving instruction else- 
where, or until they have completed a certain 
course. The secondary schools include state 
classical colleges, supported by the state, and 
communal colleges for boys, supported by the 
communes, though aided by the state, and 
schools of similar rank for girls. The secondary 
schools award the bachelor’s degree. The 
course of public secondary instruction covers 
five years. Higher education can be obtained 
in fifteen state universities and by various 
state faculties, schools and private special 
schools. Besides the universities, special 
schools, both government and private, cover 
almost every phase of science and art. The 
highest educational officer is the minister of 
education, who holds a position in the cabinet. 


WALLACE PETTY of the First Baptist Church, 
Pittsburgh, delivered the University sermon at 
the University of Chicago on November 25 
and on December 2. 


The Irwinner, a school paper published by 
the Irwin Avenue Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, devotes an interesting number to steel. 
Good civie spirit that: Know Pittsburgh First. 


AN investigating committee of Vassar Col- 
lege Alumnae have found that 43 per cent of 
the graduates doing remunerative work are 
teachers. The committee has recommended to 
the college a separate department of education 


and co-operation with neighboring schools, in- 


cluding rural schools. 


“WHERE is the man who said that the hotels 
would all be bankrupt if their bars were 
closed? He certainly was not a traveling 
man! Who was it who said that if you close 
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the breweries millions of workmen will be 
tramping the streets? Where is the man who 
said that the immigrants would cease to come 
to our shores if prohibition became the law?” 


GERMANY is pouring books into Belgium at 
the rate of 6,000 a month to replace Louvain 
Library’s loss from plunder and fire. In order 
to house them, the restoration of the building 
is being pushed as rapidly as funds from 
American universities and colleges will permit. 
By the terms of the Versailles Treaty, Ger- 
many must replace the loss of the priceless 
Louvain collection with monthly shipments. 
Already over 200,000 books have poured into 
Belgium. The treaty gives a Commission a 
right of selection from public or private collec- 
tions in Germany, should their requirements 
be unfulfilled. Completion of the Library is 
expected in 1925. 


THE new Ninth Ward School Building at 
Sunbury was formally dedicated November 7. 
J. George Becht, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, made the evening address. W. A. 
Geesey is superintendent of Sunbury City 
Schools and Elizabeth D. Grant is principal 
of the Ninth Ward Building. 


WHEN ex-Premier Herbert H. Asquith re- 
fused a number of Liberal students at Liver- 
pool University their request that he address 
them, they carried him off willy-nilly to the 
university. He accepted the abduction good- 
naturedly and in his speech declared he was 
“glad to see such signs of vigorous youth and 
vigorous adolescence.” 


AMERICA has made wonderful strides in the 
dye industry since she was shut off from the 
German supply in 1914 according to J. H. 
James, head of the Dept. of Chemical Engi- 
neering at Carnegie Tech. United States now 
produces 93.5 per cent of the dyes actually 
used in this country. 6.5 per cent are imported 
from Germany and Switzerland but in time 
United States will not only manufacture her 
own dyes but export to other countries. In 
1914 the manufactured production of 7 Ameri- 
can dye firms was valued at $2,470,096. 87 
firms in 1922 produced $41,463,790 worth of 
material. 


A VOCATIONAL Club has been formed at the 
Abington High School. The boys have adopt- 
ed as a motto, “Earn as we learn” and as the 
objective, “Lifting others as we climb.” The 
club is earning money so as to have sufficient 
funds in the treasury to present each one of 
the vocational graduates with a set of tools 
according to the trade he has selected. 


THE new vocational school at Mill City is 
rapidly nearing completion. It is a two story 
structure 75 x 86 feet with a one story addi- 
tion, which is to be used as an auditorium. 
When completed the cost will be $40,000. 
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Like the School Teacher, 
the Great Dancer Pavlowa 
Spends Hours on Her Feet 


Mme. Anna Pavlowa, the world’s best known and most highly paid dancer, gives 


real thought to her feet and her shoes. 


And what she said in a recent interview 


published in the “American Weekly” is of interest and value to all women—especially 


to teachers, who appreciate foot comfort. 


Mme. Pavlowa says: 


“Much that I have learned in regard to the care of my feet, so highly important 


to me in my profession, may 


be applied to the every-day life of any woman. 


We are 


nearly all born with good feet and it is because we choose our shoes badly and 
neglect the care of the feet that our troubles begin. 


“First of all, I found out very early in my career that most shoes are made to 


sell rather than to wear. 


They are made too sadly often with outrageous kigh heels, 


propped under the arch of the foot in such a way as to create a wicked sting in the 


foot; pointed at the toe to create vicious corns and red bulging bunions. 


We w-men. 


should insist upon certain things in the shoes we select. 
“To begin with, we should insist upon our shoes being flexible, not to paralyze 


the proper muscles of our feet. 
at all and a generous rounded toe. 


We should then insist upon low heels or no heels 
We should see that our shoes form a straight 


line on the inside of our feet, and that the sole does not rise in an upward curve at 


the end. 


And to find shoes of this sort we should shop in out-of-the-way places 


until such time as our country-wide demand has inaugurated a more general manu- 


facture of our style of shoe. 
be tolerated is on the ballroom floor. 
be running too great a risk.” 


The only place where the high French heels should 
As for myself, I never wear them—it would 


Fitting her qualifications of the good shoe—fitting your foot with flexible com- 
fort—and recommended by Mme. Pavlowa, is the 


antilever 
Shoe 


which will be demonstrated to any teacher who kindly calls at one of the agencies 


listed below. 


Come and see how good looking is the style of the Cantilever. 








CANTILEVER STORES IN 


Allentown—Mayer’s Cantileyer Shoe Shop, 907 
Hamilton St. 
Altoona—S. Bendheim, 
Butler—B. C. Huselton, 
Carlisle—P. A. Garber 
Chambersburg—Hutton’s 
Clarion—Arner’s 
Coatesville—-J. H. Hershey 
Connellsville—Hooper & Long 
Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Erie—Weschler Co. 
Greensburg—Royer’s 
Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 
Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 
St. (2nd floor) 
Homestead—H. L. Little’s Shoe Store 
Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 
Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 
Johnstown—E. Zang 
Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 
Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 
Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 
MecDonald—Maurice H. Levison 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meadville—A. I. Eldred 


1302 Eleventh Ave. 
102 N. Main St. 


26 N. 3rd 
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New Castle—Cantilever 
Washington St. 
New Kensington—Miller Bros., 

Oil City—Levi & Co. 

Osceola Mills—F. Hirsch & Son 
Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Wal- 
nut St. ° 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

Reading—S. S. Schweriner, 432 Penn Square 

Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Shamokin—B. Hirsch, 416 E. Independence St. 

Sharon*—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co., W. 10th St. 

Uniontown—Royer’s 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washington—Magerum & Campbell, 28 N. 
Main St. 

Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 S. Main St. 

Wilkinsburg—J. G. Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 

Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

York—S. Grumbacher & Son “The Bon Ton” 


Shoe Shop, 229 E. 


964 Fifth Ave. 
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Regrets Pay No Debts 


The Educators Beneficial Association 


Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


A-MUTUAL SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Protects Your Most Valuable Asset—The Time You Spend in the 
School Room. Pays for ALL DISEASES Common to Both 
Sexes. It is Conducted by School Men of High 
Repute and is Endorsed by Leading Edu- 
cators Everywhere. 


BENEFITS PAID, more than $235,000.00 
ASSETS, more than $70,000.00 


ANNUAL DUES, $12.00 


Payable in Quarterly Installments 


The work of this Association among teachers is well known all over 
the State of Pennsylvania, but we will gladly send you further particulars. 
Why not let us tell you the whole story? WRITE TODAY. You will be 
under no obligations. 
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PHILADELPHIA ranks first of all cities in 
the United States, according to a survey re- 
cently made, in providing music entertainment 
for the public. The amount of money appro- 
priated by the city for music programs this 
year was over $99,000. New York City ranks 
second with an expenditure of $95,000. San 
Francisco is third with a total of $40,000. 


AN interesting school has been started at 
Chambersburg this year which is held for four 
hours every Saturday morning at the high 
school building. The industries of Chambers- 
burg are sending their apprentices to this 
school for instruction in the technical phases 
of their work. One interesting feature is that 
the students are paid regular apprentice wages 
for the time in school. The industries require 
a report of attendance each week and a report 
each month of the progress made. The students 
understand that they must show progress in 
school work, as well as in the shop, in order 
that they may continue in the employ of the 
company for which they work. The indus- 
tries of the town are one hundred per cent 
behind this movement. The following are the 
companies represented and the numbers of 
apprentices from each: (1) Chambersburg En- 
gineering Company, 17; (2) Penna. Railroad 
Company, 13; (3) T. B. Woods Sons Com- 
pany, 6; (4) The Wolf Company, 9; (5) In- 
terwoven Mills Company, 2; (6) Nute Foun- 
dry, 4. 


THE Lancaster school board has been re- 
quested through the clubs of the city to put 
part-time co-operative industrial work in the 
high school and develop a course similar to 
that for which York has become so justly 
famous. In the October 14th issue of the 
Lancaster Sunday News there appeared a full 
page and a half article with illustrations show- 
ing the advantages of vocational industrial 
training for Lancaster. The Rotary Club, The 
Manufacturers’ Association. The Lancaster 
Williamson Club and other interested organi- 
zations are back of this movement. 


THE industrial activity which has prevailed 
throughout Pennsylvania for more than a year 
is having a marked effect in increasing the 
number of children who leave school to go to 
work. This results in increased enrollment in 
existing continuation schools and causes the 
establishment of new continuation schools. The 
enrollment in Pennsylvania continuation 
schools for the year ending July 1, 1923 was 
43,611. This was more than 6 per cent high- 
er than for any previous year. In addition to 
the continuation schools maintained last year, 
new schools have been opened in Bloomsburg, 
Palmerton, St. Clair and Shenandoah. 


READING had sixteen hundred continuation 
school pupils in the school parade held during 
the celebration of anniversary week. 


THE National Dairy Show which’ was held 
at Syracuse, New York, October 9th to 13th, 
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conducted a dairy school and judging contest 
for vocational boys from states east of the 
Mississippi River. There was a total of 725 
boys present from nine different states. Penn- 
sylvania was represented by 155 pupils from 
the following schools: Linesville, Conneaut- 
ville, Spartansburg, Crawford County; Water- 
ford, Mill Creek, Erie County; Mansfield, Ti- 
oga County; Troy and Townville, Bradford 
County; Dimock, Susquehanna County; Ben- 
ton, Orangeville, Columbia County; and Belle- 
ville, Mifflin County. A bronze Jersey cow 
was the trophy won by the Troy High School 
for the highest score in judging Jersey heifers. 


WeEsT LAMPETER TOWNSHIP dedicated their 
new $100,000 Vocational high school building 
on Saturday, November 8rd, Dr. J. George 
Becht and Ex-Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh 
were the speakers for the occasion. 


MONROE County is making excellent progress 
introducing music into the rural schools. At 
the County Institute seven periods of 45 min- 
utes each of the rural school section were de- 
voted to music instruction. This was followed 
by two weeks’ work in the county schools by 
the County Superintendent and a member of 
the Music Staff from the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Practically every school in 
the county is devoting twenty minutes a day 
te music. The teachers have and use chromat- 
ic pitch pipes, and the majority of the schools 
are supplied with song books and phonographs. 
The phonograph is used not only for music, 
but for health education, penmanship, march- 
ing, ete. Another important step has been 
the appointment of two township music su- 
pervisors. 


A NEw bibliography of free material on fuel 
is now available. Those interested may pro- 
cure copies by writing to Samuel S. Wyer, 
Columbus, Ohio, for the green slip. 


CHINESE Alumni of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have presented to the University a 
silver trophy to be awarded for competition 
through debate or essay on a subject relative 
to China. The trophy is a miniature silver 
Chinese Pailow, i. e. commemorative gateway. 


Dr. GEORGE FETTEROLF and Dr. Herbert Fox, 
members of the Medical Staff of the University 
of Pennsylvania received the Casselberry Re- 
search Award of $500 for original work in the 
art and science of Laryncology and Rhinology. 
The essay which they wrote in collaboration is 
entitled “The Reaction of the Paratonsillar 
Tissues to Tonsillectomy.” 


ALFRED NOYES, the poet, has made provision 
for the tuition of two hundred students in 
Northwestern University each year as a me- 
morial to his son who gave his life in the war. 
These beneficiaries must be ex-soldiers or the 
sons of soldiers. 


OHIO’s new aitendance law, it is said, is 
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The Triumph of Simplicity in Shorthand 


To thousands of young people this idea of simplicity in shorthand has meant the difference between success and failure 
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The above map graphically shows the extent to which Gregg Shorthand is taught in the high schools of the 


On January 1, 1923, shorthand was taught in the high schools of 4,656 cities and towns in the United States. 
In 91% of these schools Gregg Shorthand had been endorsed by exclusive adoption. 
The status of the five leading systems was as follows: 


System or Text Number of Cities Percentage 

GREGG 4243 91.13% 
Benn Pitman 163 3.5% 

Isaac Pitman 64 1.37% 
Graham 46 99% 
a a 11 24% 
26 Miscellaneous Systems 129 2.77% 

Total, all systems 4656 100.00% . 


The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand will help you as it has helped others to solve your student mortality problem 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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the most advanced gt the present time. It 
prohibits child labor within the school term 
or school hours for all children under the age 
of 16 years; between 16 and 18 completion of 
the seventh grade must be made before regu- 
lar employment may be entered; and between 
these ages attendance upon part-time classes is 
required without regard to completion of the 
seventh grade. Completion of a four-year 
high school course or the attainment of the 
age of eighteen years relietes one from the 
compulsory attendance of classes.—American 
Educational Digest. 


MUNHALL Public Schools exhibit educational 
films at stated times on such ‘subjects as “The 
Hunting Ground of Hiawatha,” “Dwellers of 
the Deep” and “Abraham Lincoln.” 


SIxTy-FIVE sheet metal union apprentices 
have begun a four-year training course at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and will be 
paid their regular wage by their employers for 


the time spent in school. As a reward for high 
scholarship in studies at Carnegie Tech a stu- 
dious apprentice may receive increased wages. 


ALASKA boasts a teaching force which is 
more highly trained and experienced than that 
of any state in the Union. The average teach- 
ing experience of Alaska teachers is 8 years. 
With the exception of those who handle voca- 
tional subjects, high school teachers are col- 
lege or university graduates and 70 per cent 
of the elementary school teachers are either 
normal school or college graduates. 


GEORGE EDGAR VINCENT, contrary to the 
statement in the September JOURNAL, has not 
resigned as President of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. He is still with the foundation and is 
devoting the main part of his time to Child 
Health. 


TRAFFORD opened a new 8 room school build- 
ing December 1. The building is located on 
the grounds in such a way that 8 additional 









TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
or 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bldg., 
Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
BRANCHES 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg., 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. 
No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
Schools—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice 
positions. 








MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


In Penna., N. J., Del., Md. and N. Y. Free en- 
rollment 


MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 
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Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 














Outline of Health Lessons to Supplement, Your Health Program 





PHILA. INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL, 
1211 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





This outline includes stories, games, object talks, rhymes, patterns for hand- 
work and suggested methods for correlating health with other school subjects. 


PITTSBURGH DIST. DAIRY COUNCIL, 
503 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











rooms may be added to make it a complete 
building. The school plan includes a gymnasi- 
um and play ground. 


AN important step toward revolutionizing 
the work of the classroom and transporting 
the boys and girls to the scenes of their stud- 
ies has been taken by the’ Non-Theatrical Mo- 
tion Pictures, Inc., 180 West 46th St., New 
York, who now offer a series of text-films on 
geography, natural history, biology, civics, 
literature and nature study. The thoroughness 
with which this series goes into every side of 
the subject covered has the approval of the 
members of the Board of Education of New 
York. Wafted on the magic carpet of the 
movies, the student will travel to far parts of 
the world. This, however, is not to take the 
place of regular instruction but to supplement 
it. 


THE Carnegie Institute of Technology open- 
ed an extension evening class at Tarentum on 
the “Principles of Iron and Steel Making” 
under the supervision of Fred Crabtree, head 
of the department of Metallurgical Mining. 


CoMMUNITY fairs were held in the vocational 
schools at Cambridge Springs, Linesville, Con- 
neautville, Spartansburg and Townville. Pro- 
fessor Musser and Miss Shackleford, both of 
State College, acted as judges. The total 
number of persons, including pupils, attending 





the day sessions numbered 3,000; evening ses- 
sions, 1,000. The total number of exhibits was 
2,800 of which 1,900 were in agriculture and 
900 in home making. 


CHARLES A. WAGNER, Superintendent of 
Schools at Chester, was one of the instructors 
at the annual meeting of the Royal Palm Edu- 
cation Association at Miami, Florida, Sept. 
17-20. 


SARAH FOULKE, a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed medical 
director of the American Women’s Hospital in 
Greece. Dr. Foulke was recently stationed in 
Corfu in charge of the American relief. 


R. O. Stoops, Superintendent of York City 
Schools, has urged the school controllers to 
provide a co-operative industrial course for 
girls that. they may have equal opportunity 
with the boys to learn useful crafts. 


THE Manual Training High School (Man- 
hattan) has founded and maintains its own 
bank. -Almost all of the 6,000 pupils have 
accounts. The total amount deposited recently 
was $8,348.39. The work of the bank is done 
by 25 students. The president is a girl—Mar- 
garet Stein. The primary purpose of the bank 
is to encourage thrift. 


SEVENTEEN foreign born students, enrolled 
at the American International College, Spring- 
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Gluey Paste is Always A Willing Worker in the 
Hands of Even Tiny Tots 


Send 10 cents for Big Handy Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Address Dept. 107 please 
Don’t say paste—say 
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A Great Achievement 


To produce an atlas which immedi- 
ately upon publication is acclaimed. 
“a notable contribution to geo- 
graphic education” and wins univer- 
sal approval, is a great achievement. 


GOODE’S SCHOOL 
ATLAS 


by Dr. J. Paul Goode has been recog- 
nized as a scholarly work of scientific 
soundness. It stimulates the imagi- 
nation and the intellect. Its value 
extends beyond the classroom. Ev- 
ery citizen as well as every teacher 
and student should have it, for it 
provides abundant information based 
upon unimpeachable authority. 


Now on sale. Price, $4.00 


Rand M<‘Nally & Company 


Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 
CHICAGO (Dept. A-97) NEW YORK 














have made 


If you are not familiar with the always successful 


write to our nearest office for detailed information. 





PEDAGOGICALLY GRADED HANDWRITING TEXTBOOKS, plus the all year free professional services of a 
large corps of expert penmanship visiting instructors, who cover in their work the United States, plus free normal 
extension courses conducted by expert instructors in Practical Penmanship in the offices of The A. N. Palmer Company, 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


a great power in educational work in all institutions of learning and in business and social life, 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN cuts the chirographic corners and offers a simple, fascinating way to a style of 
penmanship which embodies LEGIBILITY, COMMERCIAL RAPIDITY, EASE and ENDURANCE. 


PALMER METHOD PLAN 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. Portland, Ore. 











SPECIAI BUREAU 





DEC | All § T TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 





— — ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 





field, Mass., have been ordered out by federal 
immigration authorities. The students were 
post-quota entrants to the United States. 

New Albany, Bradford County, plans the 
erection of a new vocational school building. 
This has been contemplated for some time as 
the loan for it was passed last year. 

PLANS for three school buildings have been 
submitted to the Bureau of School Buildings 
to be erected in the City of Bethlehem. 

Bips are being received by the Greensburg 
School Board for the first unit of their new 
high school building. 

JOHNSTOWN is planning to build a large cos- 
mopolitan high school. Plans for it are now 
being prepared. A preliminary estimate places 
the cost in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 








GIVE YOUR PUPILS A CHANCE 


Thousands of teachers are placing our Outlines 
for Home Study in the hands of their pupils and 
thereby greatly increasing the number of pro- 
motions in their classes. 


Pupils Gladly Buy Them When Given a Chance To De So 


Constantly revised, these pamphlets give an ac- 
curate, up-to-date summary of the important facts 
in the various branches. American, Ancient, Me- 
diaeval and Modern History, The Great War, Arith- 
metic, Botany, Business Forms, Geography, Gram- 
mar, Physics, Physiology. Price of Outlines 20 
cents each; liberal discount if ten or more are 
ordered. SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Maps in pads of 50 of one kind of all Continents, 
the United States and its Sections and Possessions. 
Price, 38 cents each pad. 


JENNINGS PUBLISHING COMPANY Inc., Box 17, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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OBITUARIES 

Joseph Moody Willard of the mathematics 
department of Pennsylvania State College died 
at his home at State College on December 10. 
Dr. Willard was born at Oxford, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1865. He was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1887. When a young man of 28 Dr. 
Willard became head of the mathematics de- 
partment and has given to the college thirty 
years of earnest, untiring service. 


John Alexander Woods died at his home 
near Neelyton on November 10, aged 68 years. 
Mr. Woods was Huntingdon county’s oldest 
school teacher. He began teaching at 17 and 
had taught for 50 years. He was active in the 
religious, political and civic life of his com- 
munity. 


James O. Herman, aged 55, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Edwardsville, Luzerne county 
schools, died at 3:27 A. M., December 1 at the 
Harrisburg Hospital. He suffered a stroke 
of paralysis November 28 in his room at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel and his condition was seri- 
ous from the first. Mr. Herman was attending 
the Superintendents’ Conference which con- 
vened in Harrisburg. His wife was with him 
when he died. The funeral service was held 
December 3. 


Jane D. Davis died suddenly at her home in 
Williamsport, November 13. Miss Davis was 
a teacher of English in the Williamsport High 
School. 


The faculty of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania passed the following resolution Novem- 
ber 6: “Thomas Denis O’Bolger died on August 
1, 1923. For nineteen years he had been In- 
structor and Assistant Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, during which time he 
had won for himself a sure place in the respect 
and affection of his students. He was singu- 
larly capable in the teaching of writing, and 
most stimulating in his teaching ‘of literature. 
He suffered from serious illness for several 
years before his death, which he met with the 
same high-hearted courage with which he had 
faced the vicissitudes of an adventurous life.” 


CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Eugene C. Bingham, author of “Metric 
Measures” is a graduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont, and holds the degree Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins. He studied abroad at 
the Universities of Leipzig, Berlin and Cam- 
bridge. Dr. Bingham was Professor of Chem- 
istry at Richmond College, Virginia, 1906- 
1915. He has held a similar position at La- 
fayette College since 1916. Dr. Bingham was 
chemist for the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
in 1918-19. Among his writings are Fluidity 
and Plasticity, and a Laboratory Manual of 
Inorganic Chemistry. Dr. Bingham’s slogan 
is “Pure chemicals in standard metric pack- 
ages.” 


Herald M. Doxsee, author of “A Challenge 
to Educators,” holds the degree A. B. from 
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the University of Oregon. He is doing post- 
graduate work at the Northwestern University. 
Mr. Doxsee has been connected with Chicago 
Y. M. C. A. night schools and is teacher of 
social sciences at the J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Illinois. He is a member of 
the Vocational Guidance Bureau of that school. 
He is the author of “Getting Into Your Life 
Work,” published by the Abingdon Press. 


F. A. R. Hoffeditz, author of “Co-operative 
Educational Work” in this issue, is Director 
ot the Co-operative Industrial Department in 
the York High School. He has been connected 
with this work for the past six years. Mr. 
Hoffeditz has had exceptional preparation to 
qualify for this type of work. He is a gradu- 
ate Mechanical Engineer of Penn State and 
was employed in that capacity in York before 
becoming’ interested in apprentice training. He 
acquired a working knowledge of local con- 
ditions as a member of the faculty of the Y. 
M. C. A. Night Schools for the past ten years. 
A number of cities in Pennsylvania have called 
on him for advice in planning Co-operative 
Industrial programs in their school systems. 


Clyde B. Moore, author of “The Value of 
Grading by Intelligence Tests,” is Associate 
Professor of Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. He was a commissioned psy- 
chologist in the army during the war and is 
listed by the National Research Council. He 
has written articles for the American Journal 
of Psychology, School and Society, Physical 
Education Review, The Survey and The Jour- 
nal of Education. 





CALENDAR 


Jan. 11-14, National Illiteracy Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 16-19, Tenth Annual Convention of Vo- 
cational Association of Middle West, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
17-23, National Thrift Week, National 
Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Ave., 
Neos 
Feb. 5, Association of School Board Secre- 
taries, Harrisburg. 
6, 7, Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association, Harrisburg. 
17-23, National Better Speech Week. 
23-28, N. E. A., Department of Superin- 
tendence, Chicago. 
26-28, National Council of Education, Chi- 
cago. 
Apr. 27-May 4, Boys’ Week. 
May 4-11, Music Week. 
11, Mother’s Day. 
18, International Good Will Day. 
June 29-July 5, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 





The friendship of books never dies, it grows 
by use, increases by distribution, and possesses 
an immortality of perpetual youth. It is the 
Jon gage not of dead things, but of ever-living 
souls. 











